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LET US ADORE 
By Robert D. Clare, Baltimore, Md. 


Stitt was the night— 

The sentinel stars were shining. 
On Bethlehem’s hills 

The shepherds were reclining. 


When, lo, a light 

Bathed earth with heaven’s glory, 
And angel voice 

Proclaimed the wondrous story: 


To you is born, 
In station meek and lowly 
A Saviour King, 
A Child most pure and holy. 


Go worship Him 
In joyful adoration, 
For He has come 
To bring to all salvation. 


Again ’tis night, 
And patient stars are shining 
On souls whose ills 
Cause anxious thought and pining. 


Again the light, 

The angel voice, the glory 
Fall on men’s hearts 

In Christmas song and story. 


Again the King 

Who came with love and blessing 
Would find all souls 

His grace and truth confessing. 


Then let us come 

With reverence before Him, 
And in our lives 

For evermore adore Him. 


WHILE SHEPHERDS 
WATCHED 


By E. A. Repass, Columbia, Pa. 


Wuite shepherds watched their flocks by 
night 

Out under Bethl’em skies so bright— 

Their campfires lighting all the plain— 

The Saviour, Christ, was born to reign. 


In Bethlehem by bards of old 

It long before had been foretold 
That the Messiah should be born, 
Of lowly maid that holy morn. 


Now while, perhaps, they watch and wait 
And holy promises relate, 

The angel of the Lord came down 

And glory of the Lord shone round. 


An angel—they were sore afraid— 

And their poor hearts were so dismayed! 
But unto them the angel spake, 

“Fear not, good news I come to break. 


To you is born this day the Word, 

A Saviour, which is Christ the Lord; 
To bring salvation for them all 

Who on his holy name shall call. 


And this to you a sign shall be, 

A babe in Bethl’em manger he; 

In city of David the king— 

This, the good news, to you I bring.” 


And then a host of angels bright 
Join with the messenger of night: 
“Glory to God on high, they sing, 
And peace on earth,” till glad hills ring. 


And peace on earth, good will to men, 
Let men and angels sing again, 

Till men shall find peace in His word, 
And earth shall glorify her Lord. 


“And the angel said, Fear not: for, behold, 
I bring you good tidings of great joy, 
which shall be to all people.” 


GOD’S GIFT TO MAN 
By Mildred Albert Greenfield 


In a lowly manger 
So very long ago 
Mary calmly waited 
Through moments long and slow. 


Unafraid she knelt there 
Knowing the Lord was near; 

Joy leaped up within her | 
And spilled a trembling tear. 


And then the Gift was given. 
A mother’s happy sigh, 
Soothing very gently 
A baby’s startled cry. 


God gave this Gift to man — 
The Saviour’s deathless love. 
He lived and died for us 
And dwells in heaven above. 


What gift have you to bring 
In honor of His birth? 

Tis not how large or small, 
Or how much it is worth. 


’Tis measured by the love 
That prompts the giver’s gift. 
Perhaps a kindly deed, 
Some burden that you lift. 
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CHRISTMAS BROADCASTS 


Lutheran Voices Heard in Radio Discourses 
at the Nativity Season 


TueE Rev. F. O. Evers, pastor of Old Zion 
Church, Baltimore; Md., will be the 
preacher for a nation-wide hook-up be- 
tween 7.00 and 7.30 o’clock, Eastern Stand- 
ard Time, Christmas morning. Pastor Evers 
will speak in German from his church, and 
Station WFBR, local to Baltimore, will 
form the connection with WEAF. 


Pastor Robert H. Ischinger, Reading, 
Pa., will devote the broadcasting periods 
allotted him by Station WEEU to the 
Christmas message on Sunday, December 
24. This program is also in German: 
9.00- 9.15 A.M—The Quiet Hour 
9.15- 9.30 A. M.—Heimat Glocken 
9.30- 9.45 A.M—Hymns from the Sunday 

School 
9.45- 10.30 A. M.—Bible Class 


Also over Station WEEU, Reading, Pa.. 
Dr. Hermann F. Miller, pastor of Trinity 
Church, will speak at 10.45 A. M., Decem- 
ber 24 and at 6.00 A. M., December 25. 


To Tue LUTHERAN’s inquiry concerning 
broadcasts over Pacific Coast stations, in 
which Lutheran pastors will take part, the 
Rev. Dr. J. George Dorn replied, “A Lu- 
theran broadcast is scheduled over the 
Columbia network for the western area f 
the United States for December 31, 8.00 


A. M., Pacific Standard Time, originating © 


from Sacramento, Calif., over Station 
KROY.” Programs for the Christmas 
broadcasts were not ready for release 
November 30, when Dr. Dorn inquired of 
the key stations. 


Tue LUTHERAN’s representative in Chi- 
cago was not able to gain advance infor- 
mation concerning Christmas programs 
originating in that city. Readers of THE 
LuTHERAN who are served by stations in 
and near Chicago are thus required to 
consult their local papers. 

In fairness to the local engagements by 
broadcasting companies, THE LUTHERAN 
must explain that it began its inquiries too 
late to have information covering all parts 
of the United States and Canada. The hope 
is here expressed that for next year in- 
formation may be received from pastors 
for publication two weeks in advance of 
the Wednesday preceding the festival. For 
Easter 1940 this means an announcement 
not later than March 6 and preferably by 
Wednesday, February 28. Co-operation is 
earnestly asked. 


Love has so many ways 
Of touching gifts we bring, 
The best? Give now your life 
To Christ, Eternal King. 
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Wuen Christmas comes it brings with it an Inner Mission 
; headache. We do not mean the heartache which comes from 
t the knowledge of the many Christmas needs of those to 
_ whom the Christian worker ministers. Nor do we complain 
_ of the many backaches caused by the physical stress of the 
_ preparation for “the busiest season.” These can and will be 

- borne joyfully for the sake of others. The headache we 

ie write about is caused by something different: sornething 

_ which can be avoided and should be. This headache is 

i caused by the misuse of Christian energy in Christmas giv- 

- ing. All year long the Inner Mission worker has been 

striving to build up morale and self-respect in the family 

- and the individual. It takes weeks and months to do this 

in most cases. It requires infinite patience and tactful serv- 

ice. And now what happens at Christmas time? An orgy 
of sentimental and haphazard giving breaks loose. The 

' patient work of months is swept away, and the worker has 

to begin all over again, just because our well-intentioned 

but unimaginative givers will not use head as well as heart 
in their Christmas giving. 

The following digest of an actual case illustrates the point. 

- The father of a family was on the road to health after a 
long and tedious illness. The family had been trained to 
budget the small income they were receiving from public 
relief. Work on a part-time basis had been found for the 

_ father which would give him a little money for Christmas 

' gifts for his family. In this way he could feel that he again 

was taking his place as the head of the family and pro- 
viding for them in a small way. Then came the blow! A 
neighbor, well-intentioned but not very wise, wrote to the 
town’s newspaper. She pleaded that someone should do 
something for this family at Christmas. She painted such a 

picture of need and woe that the response was immediate 
yi and abundant. The father was utterly broken, blamed his 
wife for babbling about the family to the neighbors. The 
tension between husband and wife affected the children. 
Christmas turned out to be a season of strain and unhap- 

_ piness. Months of patient labor with the family on the part 
of the social worker had gone for naught. 

/ On the basis of actual cases like this, and there are more 
of them than our readers would suppose, we plead for 
thoughtfulness in Christmas giving. Our church societies 

: and Sunday school classes, and individuals in the congre- 

gation are even now preparing Christmas gifts for the needs 

of others. That is as it should be. 


How Can This Be Done? 


In THE first place it will be well to examine our motive for 
Christmas giving. Are we really concerned with the needs 
of those we call the “unfortunate”? Their needs may well 
be physical ones to be met with material gifts. But they also 
have needs of other kinds, deeper needs of the heart, of the 
spirit, and of the character. What kind of Christmas gifts 
will help these people most? Are Christmas baskets the 
_ only gifts we are interested in providing? Or toys? Or 
\r clothing? Something we pick out? Things that we think 
will be good for other people to have. Suppose we decide 
_ to give a Christmas dinner to a family down the street. 

_ What shall go into the basket? Perhaps we decide that a 
piece of roast pork will be more substantial than chicken. 
So we put in a good fresh ham. Of course, we do not know, 
mor, perchance, even think of it, if the family in question 
should eat pork or if they like it. 

Then there is the question of vegetables. 


We pick out 
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GRACIOUS CHRISTMAS GIVING 


By CLARENCE E. Krumptio_z, D.D., Secretary of the National Lutheran Council 
. Department of Welfare 


this or that, maybe because we like it or because what we 
select “will be good for them to eat.” Oatmeal is a good 
healthy food. So put in a big package of that. We never eat 
it ourselves, but it is “good for the children of the poor.” 

And why must we always pick out the toys for boys and 
girls, and leave the parents out of consideration entirely? 
It surely must occur to us to ask ourselves how we would 
feel as parents, if we had nothing to give our children at 
Christmas. The only gifts they get come from this society 
or the Sunday school class of that church. Their parents 
come to them on Christmas morn with empty hands. The 
children turn to other people for gifts at Christmas time. 

Some groups even like to deliver the gifts and the baskets 
themselves. It is presumed to have a salutary effect on a 
group of children to see the misery and poverty of others, 
so as to make them more appreciative of their own blessings. 
But how about the salutary effect on the children of the 
poor? Do they enjoy other children discovering how poor 
they are and how desolate their homes, or even how good 
for nothing their own parents must be not to be able to 
provide gifts at Christmas? 

We have our Inner Mission agencies, or, where they 
are lacking, the Community Welfare Societies. These know 
the needs of the families. If we trust them to administer 
our charities all the rest of the year, why not at Christmas? 
They have plans for their families. Why not co-operate? 

Or, if we have good will at Christmas time, can we not go 
so far as to trust parents to buy gifts for their own children? 
At least we can save parents’ self-respect by giving the gifts 
to them to give to the children on Christmas morning. We 
know some Inner Mission agencies which have a policy of 
this kind. The parents are asked to come to the toy and 
doll shop of the agency and select what gifts their children 
would like, just as if they were buying them. The parents 
take the gifts home and give them to the children. 

There are many thoughtful ways of giving Christmas 
charity graciously. And the results in the lives of the fam- 
ilies we seek to help justify our taking thought. Here is a 
copy of a letter of appreciation a mother wrote to a club 
which had contributed ten dollars in cash to her. The family 
consists of a widow and four children. The mother wrote: 


“I want to thank you all for the lovely Christmas that 
you made possible for us. We had a very nice Christmas. 
After I bought the things for our Christmas dinner I divided 
the balance in five parts, which was $1.40 for each, and told 
them that they could spend the money on presents for each 
other. The children were so happy that they could buy each 
other and me presents; they had the hardest time to make 
up their minds. I believe every two hours they thought of 
something different to get. They had the time of their lives 
selecting presents. I got each of them a present. 

‘T really believe that they were more thrilled that they 
were able to give each other presents than if I would have 
bought each a larger present. No one knew what the others 
got them, so they were surprised, too. The boys had been 
helping the neighbors with little tasks. They made $1.25 
together. They bought a wreath for their daddy’s grave. 

“The children and I want to thank you for giving us such 
a merry and happy Christmas. I hope that you all had as 
happy a Christmas as the children and I had.” 


Before you plan your Christmas giving, think what you 
want to accomplish by it—to build others’ lives, or merely 
to “give yourself a warm feeling inside.” 


~ 
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Karte did not move her hand to pick up the check. She 
only stared at it, as if it were a burden too heavy to be 
taken up, rather than a means of fulfilling her desires. 
Thanksgiving had been such a failure that she had not the 
courage to think of Christmas. 

‘T wish it could be bigger, Mother.” Father’s voice was 
muffled by the upturned collar of his overcoat. “That’s 
about all I can manage this year. There’s nothing I’d rather 
do than give you all you want to spend for Christmas.” 

He stooped over her chair, and Kate turned her cheek 
to be rubbed against his rough one, after the habit of years. 

“Good gracious, Father! A hundred dollars will be 
plenty.” 

Kate heard the door slam after her husband and the car 
backing along the drive. She heard, too, the little clock 
on her desk ticking off the Monday minutes, but none of 
these familiar sounds could keep her from thinking of last 
Thursday. 

Jen had come to her in the kitchen when she was wrap- 
ping up cold turkey for George’s children to take home, and 
had told her. Kate remembered exactly what Jen had said, 
and the sound of her voice, flat and strange with the effort 
to speak casually. If Jen were right, how could there be 
Christmas this year? 

Kate left her desk and went down to start the washing. 
She had to believe that Jen was mistaken. She had to go 
ahead with shopping lists and turkey and holly. One couldn’t 
stop. While she hung the clothes on the lines that crossed 
the basement, Kate determined that Christmas should be 
exactly right for all of them. She would make her plans 
with great care so that it would be really Christmas, with 
the spirit as well as the fun. Then Thanksgiving could be 
forgotten, and Jen might be helped too. 


* * * * * 


When she had eaten a bite of lunch and sat down again 
at her desk to consider what gifts she should buy, it did not 
seem so easy. She wrote her children’s names on a sheet 
of paper in the order of their ages, the way she always did, 
George, Jen, Paula, Jimmie. Below them she added Martha 
and the chidren, and, determinedly, Phil, and then after 
some thought added Celia. Celia was almost in the family. 

In her mind she began to check over their needs, the things 
they would like and never bought for themselves, the pres- 
ents she had given them last year, and the years before. 
Flowers, Kate thought, would do for Celia. Flowers were 
always safe for someone you hadn’t met. 

“Tf Jimmie had been home for Thanksgiving,” Kate found 
herself saying aloud, “it would probably have seemed all 
right. It’s because they weren’t all home that the day was 
wrong.” And this time Paula would be away. It was too 
far for her to come when she could get only one day off. 

Kate stared hopelessly at the names she had written. 
There was no use to plan for Christmas until she had figured 
out what was wrong last Thursday. 

Paula had been restless. Kate didn’t know what the 
trouble was. It was almost as if she didn’t fit any more. She 
didn’t laugh much, and when she did it wasn’t real laugh- 
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“THY POWER, O CORD” 


By THE PARSONAGE LADY 
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ing. Kate had said: “Paula, you need a rest. Can’t you ask 
for a vacation?” But Paula had only answered indifferently 
that what she needed wasn’t a rest. 

Kate had no reason to blame George’s wife. Bartha was 
nice, but she always bent with the wind. Not so, George. 
Kate wondered sometimes if he were a little too aggressive. 
She had heard him, Thanksgiving Day, telling father how 
he got the trucking contract away from Petersen’s. She 
had not heard it all, but she knew that George and father 
had argued a little afterwards, and she had heard George 
say: “Times have changed. You have to do things that 
way. The competition’s ten times what it was when you 
were my age. Where would I be if I didn’t get out and 
hustle?” 

Father had been rather quiet the rest of the day. When 
night came and they had taken Paula to the train, Kate had 
been too upset over Jen to think of the others, or to talk 
to father at all. They had gone to bed tired and silent. 

Kate gave up trying to make plans for the holidays until 
she would see Jen again. But the week passed and Jen 
had not come nor had she phoned. Kate kept asking herself: 
“How could it be? Jen has such a lovable disposition. And 
Phil! Surely no woman could ask for more.” 


* * * * * 


When she sat in church on Sunday morning she was tired 
and defeated. “It’s as though,” she told herself, “you do 
battle for your children all the years, against sickness and 
danger and wrong and unhappiness, and then in the end 
the fight passes out of your hands and you just have to 
stand by.” 

Kate did not hear the hymns, nor even her husband be- 
side her repeating the familiar lines of the service, until as 
from far off she heard the prayer, Stir up our hearts, O 
Lord. “Stir up, stir up our hearts—all of us,” she prayed 
desperately. 

Stir wp—that had been the prayer last Sunday too! Kate 
turned the pages of her hymnal. It was strange that the 
Advent prayers should all begin that way. Kate had not 
noticed it other years. Stir up... Thy power... and come. 
. .. The words ran through her consciousness all the rest 
of the day. 

The next morning there was a letter from Jimmie, wildly 
enthusiastic about everything, but mostly about Celia, and 
the cover he had done, his first cover. Excitedly Kate tore 
the wrapper off the magazine and there it was, Jimmie’s 
success, a girl laughing at Kate from the gold bright page. 

Kate sat there a long time, looking at the girl, and slowly 
turning the pages of the magazine. She knew that an artist 
had to sell his pictures where he could, and there was 
really nothing wrong with the magazine; it was not too 
cheap. She hadn’t liked the illustrations he had done for 
that story early in the fall; but she had read it and cer- 
tainly the drawings had fit the story. Kate held the bright, 
mocking face farther from her and tried to read in it 
Jimmie’s happiness and elation. 

“I guess I don’t understand art,” she said, and turned 
again to her son’s letter. 


a ne ee 


a lc 


“You'd better not look for me Christmas,” she read. “I’m 


awfully busy, have another cover to do. I wouldn’t want 


to come without Celia. It’s a pretty long drive for this time 
of year. I’d rather bring her in the spring, just before the 
wedding. Don’t worry about me. We'll probably have lots 
of invitations and a merry Christmas.” 

Kate laid the letter and the magazine in father’s chair. 


_ She wanted to be loyal to Jimmie, to delight in his success, 


but it was hard to keep back the questions. What sort of 
girl was Celia? She had wondered many times during the 
last weeks, but until now had not doubted. And couldn’t 
Jimmie come for Christmas, if he really tried? Then it 
occurred to her that perhaps he did not want to come, that 
he might not have wanted to come for Thanksgiving. 

Her disappointment let down the bars she had tried to 
erect against other questions. Why wasn’t Paula happy? 
And what was happening to Jen? Why did George spend 
so much on his children? Why? Why? Kate could have 
wept with shame. It was wrong to doubt her own children, 
and it was wrong to worry. 

Determinedly she did extra cleaning. She took George’s 
children to a puppet show. She tried again to make out a 
Christmas shopping list, and to begin the Christmas baking. 
Yet all the time she knew she was listening for the tele- 
phone to ring or for Jen’s step on the porch. When half 
the week was gone she made an excuse to call Jen and 
asked her for a recipe. Jen found it and read it to her 


- mother, but she said little more than that she had been busy. 


Although Kate was ashamed to share her misgivings with 
her husband she could not hide the fact that she was tired. 
“Too much shopping?” father asked. 

“T haven’t done any,” Kate admitted. 
down tomorrow.” 

“You’d better get someone in to help you, the ironing or 
the cleaning. I could give you extra money if you're a 
little bit short this month. Let Jen do most of the work 
for the Christmas dinner, couldn’t you? She’s a good cook, 
and no family to look after.” 

No family! Perhaps that was the trouble. If Jen had a 


STemustast Uy go 


_ baby. Suddenly Kate knew that without Jen she couldn’t 


do it. Jen wouldn’t be there. There would be no Christmas 
dinner. No Paula. No Jimmie. 

“Father, would you mind?” Kate faltered. “Would it 
disappoint you too much if we didn’t have a big dinner, 
with all of them here, like always?” 

Father laid down his paper. “Well, Mother, if you think 
that would be best, it’s all right with me. Don’t you worry 
about Jimmie. He’ll turn up in time for dinner. He always 
has. With Jen to help, and Martha—” 

“It’s too much,” Kate protested. “I guess I’m getting old. 
I just can’t do it this year.” 

“That’s all right, Mother. It’s getting to be a pretty big 
gang.” Kate felt his hand on hers, though she didn’t know 
what he was saying except that it was what he always said: 


‘“Whatever you want, Mother.” 


With no dinner to plan, Kate turned again to the unmade 
shopping list. She could hint to George that they should 
spend Christmas with Martha’s folks; it was only right that 
they go there half the time anyway. 

It was getting harder each year to buy presents for 
George’s children. He gave them everything they could 
need and more. She wished he would save for their school- 
ing, but he always laughed and said by that time there 


_ would be plenty to educate them for whatever they wanted. 


Maybe he was right. He had built up a good business, 


_ “starting from the ground” as he always said. Kate wished 


_it didn’t mean so much to him. There were other things 


: that counted. But when a boy was thirty it was too late to 
me to teach him things like that. Had she and father 


led somewhere years ago? When George was little he 
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had not seemed grasping or ruthless. Kate sat there think- 
ing about it. 

She didn’t even know what to buy for Paula, and Paula 
was her own daughter. If only it could be something that 
would bring a look of happy satisfaction to her face! Paula 
had always been a little hard to please, though it had not 
seemed to matter so much when she was little. “I must 
have failed there too,’ Kate thought. “I should have tried 
harder to help her find what she really wants.” 

And Jen. What could you give to a girl who had lost 
everything? Kate scribbled aimlessly on the slips of paper 
and finally put them away with the check. Christmas was 
only a week away, yet not even the calendar could push her 
to do the shopping for which she had no heart. 

* * * * * 

Kate dreaded going to church, dreaded the air of happy 
expectancy that would be around her. She prayed all 
through the service. The hymnal lay open in her lap and 
her eyes sought the collects. Stir up Thy power and come. 

. Stir up our hearts ... lighten the darkness ... with great 
might succor us. Ministers were praying for the people. 
The church was praying for the world. Stir wp Thy power. 
Kate prayed for her children. Thy power, O Lord, and 
come. 

Kate could still hear Jen’s voice: “Don’t look for Phil and 
me, Christmas. I guess it will all be over before that.” If 
only she could help Jen, Jen and Phil. What wrong had 
they done? ... that by the help of Thy grace whatsoever is 
hindered by our sins... . The things that come between a 
man and wife. Sin. So many kinds of sin! What had hap- 
pened between Jen and Phil? Kate went on praying... 
through Thy mercy. 

She carried the hymn book home with her. She could not 
remember that she had ever paid particular attention to 
the prayers for Advent, but this year her very life, all their 
lives, seemed to depend on them. If only she had prayed 
other years, all the years, for Christ to come, her need 
might not have been so desperate this time! 

* * * * * 

When she got up Monday morning Kate knew what it was 
she wanted to give Jen. That prayer for the last Sunday 
in Advent. 

Would she dare? Would Jen be angry? And how could 
she give it? Kate was breathless with the hope that was 
rising in her. Could she find someone who knew how to 
make the old-fashioned illuminated letters? She wouldn’t 
care how much it cost. It ought to be beautifully done, and 
framed, to make it seem like a gift. Then with her own 
prayer along with it, it would have to help, it would have to! 

Kate hurried through her work. She called a stationer, a 
printer. No, they were sorry but they didn’t know of 
anyone. 

‘Yd pay any price, any price you want!” Kate insisted. 
There was the hundred dollars. 

It was useless. Kate went back to her desk and sat 
fingering the check. The house was empty and still. Kate 
was alone and helpless. One hundred dollars in her hand 
and she couldn’t buy. Her head went down on her arms 
and shame rushed over her. Money, money. Why did she 
always try to buy? Weren’t there other ways? 

She was cold and tired and it was after dark when she 
arose and went to the kitchen to get dinner. 

“You all right, Mother?” Father put his snowy coat 
sleeve around her shoulders. “You don’t worry about 
Jimmie do you?” 

‘No, I don’t worry about Jimmie,” Kate said slowly. “I 
just get tired. When you’re nearly sixty—” 

“Sixty? You're still a girl!” 

Kate laughed. This was what she wanted Jen to know. 
Jen must laugh when she was sixty because of what Phil 
would say. (Continued on page 23) 
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Ir was with a worried look and questioning voice that 
the child asked of his mother: 

“Will Christmas come again?” 

“Yes, my child; Christmas will come again to all who love 
the Christ-child.” 

The day had been a happy one. It was all too short for 
the child. He was tucked into bed. Prayers had been said. 
The light of the stars shone brightly in the darkened room. 

“Mother, tell me a story about the star that led the Wise 
Men to the manger?” 

The mother told her child another story of Christmas, a 
new story of Christmas, a story that she herself had made 
up and liked to believe. 


* *% * * * 


Over two thousand years ago there lived a band of thieves 
in a cave near the road which led southward to Bethlehem, 
seeking loot and plunder from hapless travelers journeying 
to this ancient town to pay tribute to Caesar. Tolar was 
their chief, a reckless, merciless leader, who spared neither 
property nor person in his quest for gold. 

This band had formerly operated in Jericho, but during 
the taxing season, they had moved their quarters to what 
they considered more virgin territory. But in this calculation 
they had been disappointed. It seemed that their victims 
had little or no money or possessions of much worth. 

“Only a handful of coins from the seed of David,” lamented 
Tolar as he tossed aside a small bag of cheap beads, coins, 
bracelets, anklets and a few threadbare garments that his 
men had stripped from travelers on their last raid. 

“I wish we had remained in Jericho,” declared Silas, the 
first lieutenant of the chief of the band. 

Tolar arose, kicked the bag of loot, and went to the mouth 
of the cave, surveying with obvious contempt the members 
of his band, a cruel and heartless lot, dressed in the garb 
of the hillmen of the country of Judea; lawless, fearless, 
hungry-looking. 

“Are you content to while away your time in idleness?” 
Tolar reproached in scorn. “Where are the watch? Do 
they doze likewise? Bring me gold and silver. Bring me 
riches, rogues.” 

The attention of the leader and the band was diverted by 
the approach of Meshak, a sentry, who had been -sent out 
to reconnoiter and to report the approach, the size and 
strength of the trudging caravans. 

“Princes approach,” Meshak uttered breathlessly. “Their 
camels bear many possessions.” 

“Ah, there are a few princes left,” muttered Tolar, rub- 
bing his rough hands in greedy anticipation.. “Go, you 
rogues,” he ordered, “bring me gold. I care not in what 
manner you obtain the precious metal, but bring me gold! 
gold!! gold!!!” he cried. 

Silas took charge. The men became alert. Assembling 
their necessary garments and weapons, they hurriedly left 
by the path by which the spy had made his entrance. 

“Ah, camels, possessions, wealth. The seed of David. 
There must be a few princes left,” he murmured as he re- 
entered the cave, making preparations for a hurried de- 
parture should such be necessary. 

Silas looked northward from his point of vantage. The 
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THE SHINING STAR 


By ArtTHUR M. HuFFMAN, Knoxville, Tenn. 


highway wound through the hills toward Jerusalem. In the 
distance he was able to make out a dim outline of a caravan 
slowly making its way southward. The dusk of the evening 
had almost hidden them. 

“Meshak,” ordered Silas, “take three men, cross the road 
about a furlong above the pass. Close the road in the rear. 
Let no one pass. Keep on the lookout for our signals.” 

After Meshak and his men had departed, Silas took the 
other men down the ledge of the hillside in the opposite 
direction. They would have time to reach the pass and make 
the attack when the caravan arrived. 

Dusk had changed to darkness. There was no moon. Stars 
made their appearance. The caravan made its way slowly 
into the Pass of Sulfi. 

The strategy of the thieves was to permit the travelers 
to pass, and pounce upon the caravan from the rear. Such 
a move would be easier, probably more successful. 

It passed so close by the thieves in the narrow pass and 
bend of the road that the thieves could almost have touched 
the camels with their spears. 

“Are you ready?” questioned Silas. 

An affirmation was whispered. 

But at that moment, emerging from behind a cloud, a 
bright, shining star appeared. Its sudden brightness startled 
the thieves. They crept closer to the rocky edges of the 
pass. They waited word from Silas to strike. 

But the order to rob, the order to kill, never came. 

“The star,” exclaimed Silas. “Never so bright, never so 
blinding, have I seen one in all my life.” 

“The caravan?” questioned his associates in a whisper. 

Silas was as-one entranced. There was silence. 

“The star. It moves. Its light is on the caravan. Wait,” the 
leader instructed. 

The band of thieves trailed the caravan, maintaining a 
slight distance between the travelers and their own group. 
They were unable to understand the action of their leader. 

They remembered only the parting shot of Tolar: “Gold! 
gold!! gold!!!” 

“Ah, the star,” Silas admired. “So bright. So beautiful.” 

The opportunity of attack would soon be lost. But, fol- 
lowing the lead of their captain, the robbers hesitated. 

They feared Tolar. But their fear of Tolar was not as 
great as their loyalty to Silas. They would wait. A sudden 
strangeness had seized Silas. It seemed that the thieves, like 
the caravan, were being led by the star that shone so brightly 
in the heavens over the little town of Bethlehem of Judea. 
Like men lost in a dream, they followed the star, they 
trailed the caravan, down the highway, through the streets 
of Bethlehem. 

As suddenly as it had made its first appearance, the star, 
just as suddenly, had stopped in the heavens. 

‘Tt has stopped,” Silas exclaimed. “It shines on yonder 
humble abode.” Silas, and his men, halted. 

The camels knelt. The riders dismounted. From a dis- 
tance, they observed the princes remove with much care 
and caution, packages from the backs of their camels. 

“Gold,” cried the band of thieves in concert. “See how 
they handle the bags.” Silas spurned the suggestion. 

The men of the caravan entered the humble dwelling. 

The men of God sought the Child. The men of Silas 
sought gold. The men who sought gold followed the lead 
of the men who sought God. The door had been left ajar. 
The band of thieves looked in. Silas saw a child—the Holy 
Child. His men saw gold, frankincense and myrrh. “For 
unto us a child is born, unto us a son is given... and 


es shall come to thy light and Kings to the brightness 
rising .. . and they shall bring gold and incense.” 
‘he words had fallen spontaneously from the lips of Silas. 
ey had been taught to him when he was but a child. 
“Gold,” cried the thieves. 
_ “Silence,” cried Silas. “Look, the princes kneel. They 
kneel to the child.” 
“Gold,” cried the robbers. 
“Kneel,” ordered Silas. 
At first the wicked men hesitated. Silas knelt. Then the 
band of thieves knelt with him at the entrance of the 
_ humble abode, knelt with him before the child, the Holy 
_ Child of God. 
__ A stir from within the house broke the trance in which 
‘Silas had been lost. He gathered his band of angry thieves 
_ in the dark recesses of an adjoining street. Ignoring their 
anger, Silas surveyed the band of thieves, drew himself up 
_ to his full height and said: “Go, tell your master, Tolar, 
_ that I serve another, yea, even a child. I sought gold but 
Ihave found God.” 
| This said, Silas turned abruptly, walked into the full 
4 light of the shining star, and on his face there seemed to be 


_ a reflection of the star, the Star of Bethlehem. 
o * * * * * 


fe There was silence for a moment. 
_ Then the mother quietly gathered the covers around the 


sleeping child and withdrew from the room. 


ODE TO DECEMBER 


By Sanford N. Carpenter, McClure, Pa. 


DerceMser days are such as when the sun 

Rides low among the stars in steady course 

iz From Bowman bold to Capricornus, called 

ia The Goat, on Zodiac dial of Time’s great clock: 
a As through the shorter days and longer nights 
He hastes to Solstice, ere he turns again. 


___ The seudding clouds through lighter skies are driven 
f By winter winds that deftly play the Aeolian harp, 
" Whose strings are trees now bare of leaf, except 
4 Where oaks are still so lightly tinted red. 

In bold relief stand out the evergreens: 
f The spruce, the pines, and airy hemlock, too. 
7 


The knotted rhododendron now doth dip, 

With whorled paddles, colored emerald green, 

Into the swirling surge of swollen streams 

That, crystal clear, flow, singing through the woods, 
To splash o’er mossy bank and upraised stone 

The gentle spray that supplements its song. 


The strawstack, grotesque collar ringed about its feet, 
Where cattle huddled, munched, and rubbed their sides, 
Along with chicks that have been spared by Fate 

' The frost time slaughter of the early flock, 

‘ Now stands, lone sentry of the teeming stalls, 

? Midst winter’s slanting beams and flurried snows. 


—_ 


Around the open hearth whereat are forged 

The characters of future great and good, 

Within the lowly palace of the poor 

The fires burn strong: the lights shine long with cheer: 
And childhood’s happy voice rings out, full clear; 

__ While parents dream and scheme and hope and pray. 


There’s a potential, vibrant in the air: 
- Something that’s most prophetic, heav’nly, grand! 
_ It thrilled the world two thousand years ago; 
The miracle of holy, godly love; 
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CHRISTIAN CONTRIBUTIONS 


Associate Secretary A. H. Getz Forecasts Brotherhood 
Topics for 1940’s Meetings 


A NEw series of monthly studies will be available for the 
Brotherhoods of the United Lutheran Church beginning 
with the month of January 1940. These studies will be 
printed in the official publication of the Brotherhood, 
Lutheran Men, and will appear under the general theme, 
“Christian Contributions.” The title is not only new but 
significant. It reverses the usual direction of giving: it is 
to, not from. 

For the past two years the monthly studies for the Broth- 
erhood have been prepared by the Parish and Church School 
Board. The popularity of the studies was in part reflected 
in the increased circulation of Lutheran Men. At the request 
of the Brotherhood of the United Lutheran Church, the 
Parish and Church School Board will again prepare the 
topics for 1940, and every effort will be made to keep these 
studies as practical as possible. In most instances the monthly 
study will be enriched by articles from the pens of various 
writers who are recognized leaders along the line of the 
topic study. 

One of the features of this coming year’s studies will be 
the fact that they will be correlated with the special em- 
phasis of the United Lutheran Church as that emphasis is 
indicated in the “Calendar of Causes.” This means that 
when the church at large is thinking especially of Foreign 
Missions our Brotherhoods will be discussing a topic re- 
lated to foreign missions; when the church at large is think- 
ing of Deaconess Work, members of the Brotherhood will 
be discussing the place of womanhood in the church’s pro- 
gram. When the church at large is thinking of American 
Missions the members of the Brotherhood will be consider- 
ing a program of church expansion in the homeland, etc. 
Definite efforts will be made to develop the monthly topics 
in such a manner that their use will aid the men of the 
church in attaining the six objectives which have been 
adopted by the Lutheran Brotherhood by their representa- 
tives in conventions assembled: 

(1) To win the unsaved for Christ; (2) to bring back the 
lapsed members; (3) to develop the church life of youth; 
(4) to increase attendance of men at the church services; 
(5) to practice and promote Christian citizenship; and (6) 
to meet the obligations of the whole church. 


Monthly Topics for 1940 

January—What Can Christian Men Contribute to Better 
Race Relations? 

February—What Can Christian Men Contribute to a Higher 
Regard for Womanhood? 

March—What Can Christian Men Contribute to Church 
Expansion? 

April—What Can Christian Men Contribute to the Christian 
Training of Youth? 

May—What Can Christian Men Contribute to the Creation 
of a Christian World? 

June—What Can Christian Men Contribute to Making 
Christ Supreme in Life? 

July—What Can Christian Men Contribute to the Purifica- 
tion of Politics? 

August—What Can Christian Men Contribute to the Bene- 
ficial Use of Leisure? 

September—What Can Christian Men Contribute to the 
Local Educational Program? 

October—What Can Christian Men Contribute to Social 
Progress? 

November—What Can Christian Men Contribute to the 
Advancement of Christian Stewardship? 

December—What Can Christian Men Contribute to World 
Peace? 
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The —Man 
In Grey 


By Harry Hopces, 


Executive Secretary, 
Board of Ministerial 
Pensions and Relief 


THE beneficiaries of the Board of 
Ministerial Pensions and Relief now 
numbering over eleven hundred per- 
sons eagerly watch for the mail car- 
rier the first day of every month. 

In that large group are needy min- 
isters, twenty of them over ninety 
years of age. Their dim eyes can see 
the one who brings their sustenance 
for the month ahead. Some who 
cannot see have trained their ears 
to know the walk of the man who 
carries the mail. He is their messenger of good news on 
the first day of every month. Some are lonely widows, keep- 
ing vigil during the time when the “years are so long.” To 
them the mail carrier brings a fleeting fellowship, and the 
check which means daily bread. 

Then there are those who tarry in total and permanent 
disability, some stricken in their middle years, some in later 
life, but all permanently disabled, never to preach again 
the Gospel they love so well. How much the message of the 
mail carrier means to them. They may be a little bit more 
impatient than the aged, having been cut down in active 
service. 

Minor children also watch for the mail carrier. 


What 
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hopes and dreams young people 
have! What a tragedy it would be 
to disappoint them! The young 
widow left alone early in her mar- 
ried life with minor children must 
also watch eagerly for the mail car- 
rier. She, through the long years 
ahead, must fight bravely to keep 
cheer and courage dominant in the 
home for the sake of the children. 
They must not know about her 
anxious fears. The mail carrier 
brings hope and renewed courage to 
her on the first day of every month. 

He may not know how much his 
coming means. He is a messenger of 
cheer without knowing it. And since 
there are over one thousand checks 
being sent by the Board of Minis- 
terial Pensions and Relief every 
month, there are probably close to 
one thousand mail carriers who 
scatter this sunshine unknowingly 
throughout the land. Imagine the 
heartache if, on the first day of the 
month, those depended on to deliver 
the mail should fail to knock at their doors. One can almost 
feel the worry such an occurrence would cause. 

Or worse than that, imagine the heartache if the Church 
should go on a strike and fail to provide the checks which 
go in the mail and are delivered with precision on the first 
day of the month. Tramp, tramp, tramp goes the mailman. 
Thump, thump, thump will go the heartbeats of 1,127 per- 
sons January 1, 1940. That will be the new year. That will 
be the first day of the month. They will be wondering if 
the same regularity shall continue and 1,127 dependents 
will be asking: “Did the mail carrier bring the check today?” 

What cheer shall the man in grey carry in your name 
in the coming year? 


uo 


CHRISTMAS—THE DAY OF DAYS 


By IRENE B. Bruns, Casper, Wyoming 


THE merriest day, the saddest day, the day that you are 
happiest over all you have had, the day that your heart 
aches most for all that you have missed or have had and 
lost—that’s Christmas. The day that sets you tingling with 
joyous anticipation for weeks beforehand, the day you wish 
you could sleep straight through and thus wipe off your 
calendar—that’s Christmas. The day that rouses in you all 
that is generous and tolerant and kindly, the day that 
wearies you with sentimentality and disappointment and 
despair—that’s Christmas. 

Christmas is like the illusion produced by the East Indian 
fakir. There he squats in the dust waving a bright-colored 
rag. One onlooker sees a star of hope; another a tree glitter- 
ing with gifts; another an octopus of bills squeezing and 
crushing; another nothing. 

But stop. Have not all of us helped to maintain the illusion 
by our willingness to accept as true whatever seemed to 
take form and shape out of the dust? 

More than that, are not we ourselves responsible for some 
of the imaginary creations that obscure the beautiful reality 
of Christmas? 


Bad for Children 


There is the story of Santa Claus, kindly intentioned but 
nevertheless a myth. And a continual feeding of the child’s 


excitement by references to what he may get. Always what 
he is likely to receive; rarely what he ought to give. The 
child, wearied by all the unaccustomed excitement and the 
adjustment to so many new things, or sensing the emptiness 
of the giftless days to follow Christmas, has his first taste 
of disappointment. 

Then suddenly he slips over the line. He is no longer a 
child to take such pleasure in receiving. He must learn to 
rejoice in giving. And to find gratification in giving whether 
or not he has a keen personal interest in the recipient. 
Because until he has done that every broken family tie, 
every disappointment in human relationship, will recur in 
memory at Christmas time to make it a season of poignant 
regret. 

Or suppose he has the loved one and wants to give, oh, so 
much more than his pocketbook will afford. He measures 
his ability to be generous in dollars, whereas there are a 
hundred things any of us would prefer to the most expensive 
jewel: the promise of a hundred smiles throughout the year 
to come, the pledge from a chronic worrier to stop fretting, 
the assurance from a secretive person that he will share 
the troubles that otherwise might lead to baffling, torment- 
ing behavior. 

But, you say, these are not gifts for Christmas. No, they 


t they will outlast any material human hands can create 
' and occasion deeper joy than the most precious article that 
ever was displayed in shop window. And if the matter of 
_ delivery enters into the situation, they are the most easily 
_ portable bearers of esteem among us. 

- Of course they cannot be conferred with one grand gesture 
on Christmas Day. They must be delivered on appropriate 
' occasions during the year. But might not that be an ex- 
~ cellent way) of easing up the intensity of this one great fling 
_of giving which so often engulfs us? 

A good citizen of the United States does not think that to 
listen to the reading of the Declaration of Independence 
Bionce a year or to participate in the gayest kind of July 
- Fourth picnic satisfies his obligations to his country. 

Christmas, too, is an anniversary of a past happening 
which actuates human motives, words, and deeds today. 

_ It celebrates the coming of a Babe in a manger Who lived 

vin the humble surroundings of a carpenter shop, and in a 
few brief years established a ministry of love and healing. 


* For More Than a Day 


But that hope is not born in human hearts only upon 

_ Christmas Day. Perhaps less then than at other times. It 

comes in hours of pain or trouble. It comes in moments of 

uplifted thinking. It comes whenever we will have it. Then 
why not begin to think of Christmas being every day, not 
just once a year? 

So many legends have sprung up around the day that it 
is sometimes difficult to separate fact from fancy. There 
is the story, for instance, of the humble woodcutter who 
had cut green branches for his hovel but had nothing with 
which to beautify those branches for his children’s joy. 
Then in the snow he found a child shivering in his rags, 
hungry for want of food. The woodcutter brought the child 
to the warmth of his fire and gave him his own supper. By 
morning the child had vanished, but there on the boughs 
was a web of light, just such a blaze of gold and silver as 
many happy fingers will be tracing over thousands of trees 
on Christmas Eve this year. 

But the woodcutter received because he gave, not in 
exchange for a gift expected in return, but to a helpless 
child whose need made him indeed one of those “little ones” 
to serve whom is to serve the Father of all. 

There is one symbol which we know relates directly to 
_ that first Christmas. The gifts which we stuff into stock- 

ings, or pile under trees, or send through the mails, or carry 

ourselves to our friends, are the sign of those presents of 

_ gold and frankincense and myrrh which the Wise Men of 
the East laid beneath the star at the feet of the Babe in the 
manger. But they were “wise” men. They did not give to 

_ each other, but to one they hailed as “Master.” 

; What a Christmas this would be for the whole world if 
every one of us would wrap up that secret worry, that canker 
of resentment, that bit of black depression, that impatience, 
malice, or hatred which we have carried around, willingly 
or unwillingly, with us for so long! And, having wrapped 
it up, that we should place it at the feet of the Christ-child 
and go away and leave it there to be transformed into a 
priceless offering of self-sacrifice and self-abnegation. It 
was John Bunyan, was it not, who described in his “Pil- 
grim’s Progress” some such self-freeing from heavy burdens? 

And in that same secret altar place of our hearts we should 

_ lay down the bits of patience, kindness, and gentleness we 

should like to pass on to others all this year that they too 

may be magnified and glorified by contact with our highest 
sense of good. 

To do this would be a celebration worthy of the One Whose 

anniversary day it is. To do this would bring to ourselves 

joy and satisfaction and peace. For Christmas is to each of 
is just what we make it. 
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WERE THERE FLOWERS? 


By Myrtis Chagnon 


Were there flowers in the manger on that first glad Christ- 
mas Night, 

When the little Holy Saviour came to make the world so 
bright? 

Ah, I fancy, all unnoticed by adoring shepherds’ eyes, 

There were flowers, snowy-petaled, wafting praises to the 
skies! 


Worshiping their infant Maker, lowly, too, like Him they 
grew 

Underneath the wooden cradle; but the baby Jesus knew, 

Knew their starry, upturned faces offered homage wholly 
sweet, 

Knew they longed to spread a carpet soft of blossoms at 
His feet. 


Yes, in Bethlehem’s rude manger, doubtless there were 
flowers fair, 

Strangely mingling purest perfume with the pungent-scented 
air 

Of the highly favored stable, where the star hung silver- 
white, 

When the Son of God incarnate came to earth that Christ- 
mas Night! 


Rose of Sharon! Valley Lily! Flower of the Father’s heart! 

May the offering we bring Thee, on this Christmas Day 
impart 

Sweeter fragrance yet than flowers (real or fancied) of the 
stall— 

We would give Thee, King of Glory, Star of Bethlehem, 
our all! 


CHRISTMAS NIGHT 


I saw a wonder, holy, high 

on Christmas night: 
A Little Baby in the straw— 

a precious sight; 
Close by His mother, tender, sweet, 

her face alight; 
And stable-beasts give up their feasts 

to crowd in tight. 
I heard a chorus loud and grand 

on Christmas Night: 
The Morning Stars a-twink’ling sang 

of gladd’ning Light; 
Then Angel Choirs took up the strain 

on winged flight; 
And Hosts of Heaven made glad refrain 

in Glory’s height. 
I saw the shepherds in the field 

on Christmas Night: 
When Heaven sang and glory shone— 

a quaking fright; 
The men, their lambs, their faithful dog 

make for the Light 
To find the Baby in the straw— 

O blessed sight! 
I know that Baby smiled at me 

on Christmas Night; 
I know the Angels sang to me 

on Christmas Night; 
I know the shepherds beckoned me 

on Christmas Night; 
So now I praise, and pray, and sing 

on Christmas Night. 

—Peregrinus. 
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“And It Came To Pass —Luke 2:1 


By Ivan H. Haceporn, S.T.D., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Ir 1s considered smart nowadays to dismiss sentiment with 
a gesture. We pride ourselves on being realistic folk, hard- 
boiled and factual. But are we? On the cover of a magazine 
an artist pictured a little lad standing before a window, in 
which could be seen an eager little dog and a sign, “Puppies, 
$15.” The little fellow was tearfully exhibiting the poverty 
of his pockets. A very practical people we are, but that 
picture brought forth a demand, necessitating a 75,000 reprint. 

And now comes the splurge of Christmas, unloosing an 
avalanche of sentiment upon a hard and sophisticated world. 
But Christmas is much more than a sentiment. It is a senti- 
ment originating in sound fact. Peter says, “We have not 
followed cunningly devised fables.” Ralph Waldo Emerson 
wrote, “The name of Jesus is not so much written as plowed 
into the history of the world.” Two thousand Christmases 
have dawned, and each one has told us that Christianity 
far from originating in a lie is established in sound fact. 

However, there are many who would have us believe that 
Jesus Christ is a myth, and the incidents of His life story 
cunningly devised fables. A clergyman was dining in a 
hotel with some commercial travelers who made jokes about 
him. He moved not a muscle of his face, and after dinner 
one of them approached him saying, “How can you sit quiet 
and hear all that has been said without a rebuke?” “My dear 
sir,” said the cleric, “I am chaplain of a lunatic asylum.” 

It has come to pass, despite our attempts at being realistic, 
that we modern folk interested in beauty parlors and 
theatres and country clubs and business, each year more 
madly celebrate the birthday of an obscure young carpenter 
who died two thousand years ago. He wrote no book. He 
had no money, and could boast of no influential friends. In 
the end, He was put to death for high treason, like a com- 
mon criminal. Everything He taught sounded crazy then, 
and to our sophisticated world it sounds only a little less 
crazy now. However, it has come to pass that the world 
pauses a bit longer each year to mark His birth. 


Still There 
At Christmas time there can be heard the sound of mil- 
lions of feet, shuffling across the world to Bethlehem. “But 


thou, Bethlehem, Ephrata, though thou be little among the 
thousands of Judah, yet out of thee shall he come forth unto 
me, he that is to be ruler in Israel; whose goings forth have 
been from of old, from everlasting.” Joshua, in his enumera- 
tion of the cities and villages, doesn’t deign to mention 
Bethlehem. Nehemiah, in listing the Judean villages, omits 
it. Yet this is the town immortalized as the birthplace of 
the Messiah. 

Sentiment, you say! Pray then, tell me why Bethlehem, 
though she suffered wave after wave of conquest from in- 
numerable peoples who struggled successively to wrest the 
town from its possessors, has not had the truth written in 
Latin effaced from the floor of her Church of the Nativity, 
‘Here Jesus Christ was born of the Virgin Mary”? Far 
above the disputations of clever and learned men are to be 
heard voices singing under frosty skies, 


“O come, all ye faithful, joyful and triumphant, 

O come ye, O come ye to Bethlehem; 

Come and behold Him, born the King of angels. 

O come, let us adore Him, O come, let us adore Him, 
O come, let us adore Him, Christ, the Lord.” 


And why? Sometime ago this little news item appeared 
in the daily paper, “Jerusalem is being supplied with fresh 
water from reservoirs built by King Solomon. The water 
is brought to the city by means of an aqueduct which passes 
through Bethlehem.” The water of life for all men passes 
through Bethlehem also. 


The World’s Hope a Babe 


At Christmas time we look back across the centuries to a 
cruel and barbaric age, and single out a humble couple, a 
poor Jewish carpenter and his wife, coming up out of the 
hill country of Galilee and drawing near to Bethlehem. 
The long awaited promise, the exaltation of the humble, had 
arrived at fulfilment. God’s star passed by the city of Caesar, 
the palace of Herod, the dwellings of the rich and the mighty, 
and lingered over a manger cradle in the stable of an inn 
in the little old Bethlehem town. Phoebe Carey writes: 
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dat SSE I sa a 


i Sg ee el die ene Gee Oe ies? 
Monet iy; pa nes 


“Why must he lay his infant head 

In the manger where the beasts are fed; 
So that the poorest here might cry, 
‘My Lord was as lowly born as I?’” 


| A pistol shot, fired June 28, 1914, in time of peace, started 
e greatest war in the history of the world; brought twenty- 
seven nations to arms; cost ten million lives; and destroyed 
fifty billion dollars worth of property, without counting that 
-used in actual war material, while over two hundred bil- 
dollars worth of the productive wealth of the nations 
that went to war has been mortgaged, much of which now 
“seems unrecoverable. The ten million lives lost include those 
sacrificed through atrocities and massacres as well as in 
battle. Now contrast that event, the pistol shot at Sarajevo, 
Austria, and the unspeakably tragic train of events that 
_ followed thereupon with another event—the birth of a baby 
_ boy in Bethlehem nineteen centuries ago—and the chain of 
_ events that have followed and will yet follow. One was 
‘Satan’s work; the other, God’s. Peter indeed says truly, 
~ “We have not followed cunningly devised fables.” Phillips 
a Brooks paid tribute to the Saviour of mankind when he 
said, “This Man has revolutionized the civilized world. Mul- 
if titudes have lived and died triumphantly by the power of 
_ the faith in Him, and obedience to the doctrines He incul- 
_ cated. His maxims are acknowledged even by those who 
_ reject His authority to be the noblest and purest that ever 
__ have been uttered; and no man ever has been able to pick 
a flaw in His character.” 
7 -Stand uncovered, and look upon the little form in the 
__ manger. The hope for the future is concentrated in Him. 
_ Sentiment? Maybe! But a sentiment which moves us 
strongly simply because it is sentiment founded in fact. 
ve Prince of the Forever Country 
At Christmas time we are reminded that from an age 
__ which exalted warlike power as the supreme good came the 
Prince of Peace, exalting love as the greatest and most God- 
like virtue of all. A day was dawning on a battlefield in 
_ northern France, through a fog so thick that no one could 
_ see more than a few yards from the trenches. In the night 
_ the Germans had drawn back their lines a little and the 
_ French had gone forward, but between the two positions a 
_ lonely farmhouse was still standing. As the sun rose, heavy 
guns began to boom. But suddenly on both sides the firing 
y ceased and there fell a strange, dead silence. For there in 
__ the green meadow, crawling on its hands and knees, was a 
_ little baby. It appeared perfectly happy and contented, and 
_ the baby’s laugh was heard as it clutched a dandelion. Not 
a shot was fired. 
Love has infinitely more power than force. If only we 


t 


had been wise enough at Versailles to have used the tech- 
$ “nique of love! The “Tiger of France,” Clemenceau, said of 

Woodrow Wilson as he gave expression to his high idealism 
_ at the Peace Conference, “He speaks like Jesus Christ.” 
He said it cynically. However, if the voice of Christ had 
_ been listened to and heeded, how much farther along civ- 
F ilization would be. The world has resorted to force for the 
Hl settlement of its grievances. Even the United States next 
_ year contemplates spending $2,300,000,000 for armaments. 
Evidently we are putting more trust in battleships and aero- 
planes and a big army than in God and the teachings of 
_ Jesus Christ. Yet the Mussolinis, the Hitlers and the Stalins 
are the fruit of the technique ,of force, vindictiveness and 
tred. Will that day ever come about which James Mont- 
ery sings: 


“For lo! the days are hastening on 
By prophet bards foretold, 

When with the ever circling years 

Comes round the age of gold. 
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When peace shall over all the earth 
Its ancient splendors fling, 

And the whole world send back the song 
Which now the angels sing.” 


Hard-headed soldiers have branded war as a scourge. 
Napoleon at St. Helena said: “The more I study the world, 
the more I am convinced of the inability of brute force to 
create anything durable.” Wellington said, “War is a most 
detestable thing. If you had seen one day of war, you would 
pray God you might not see another.” Our own Washington 
declared, “My first wish is to see this plague to mankind 
vanish from the earth.” Testimony is mountainous against 
war as a way of settling disputes. Why not let the voice of 
Jesus be heard around our conference tables, in our legis- 
lative halls and in our pulpits? Jesus Christ a sentiment! 
There is more good common sense in His ethic than in all 
the mouthings of would-be statesmen. 


A Bigger Job Than Mary’s 

At Christmas time, we listen to the broad and universal 
teachings of One Who came from the narrowest and the 
most bigoted of races. It is a pity indeed that the echo of 
those teachings does not linger with us longer. “When 
Christmas is over, it’s over,” said a merchant to his min- 
ister. “It’s our biggest job to rid this store completely of 
Christmas in a day.” “H-mm,” smiled the minister, “I’ve 
a bigger job—to-keep Christmas in the lives of my parish 
for a year.” To keep the greatest Gift of Christmas, for a 
year or a lifetime, is to have boundless confidence that God 
actually shares our daily lives. I would that our generation 
would cease treating Jesus Christ as a sentiment. 

It were well indeed during this season when we are so 
busy to take time to think about what Jesus Christ’s coming 
has meant to our world. A father read a Bible lesson to 
his little son. at bedtime, giving expression to the words, “If 
I had not come.” The words haunted the father, and that 
night he dreamed. He dreamed that the following morning 
he came down with his little fellow and there was no stock- 
ing or holly wreath. He went for a walk and found factories 
busy ‘at work, but turning a corner where his eyes had 
always found the substantial buildings of the orphanage, 
they beheld only a vacant lot. He went to his church, and 
found a “For Sale” sign on it. The hospital had vanished, 
and the words, “If I had not come,” stared at him from the 
emptiness. He hurried home and picked up his Bible, but 
all the last part of the Book had only blank pages. It was 
only a dream, but it made him alive to what Jesus Christ 
had brought with Him into the world. He fell to his knees 
and said, “Oh, Jesus, I am so glad you did come.” All that 
is best in our civilization has sprung from Him Who lay as 
a babe in the manger-cradle in Bethlehem. 


“Joy to the world, the Lord is come. 
Let earth receive her King. 
Let every heart prepare Him room, 
And heaven and nature sing. 
He rules the world with truth and grace, 
And makes the nations prove, 
The glories of His righteousness 
And wonders of His love.” 


His Day Approaches 

And that day will come to pass of which the prophets 
have spoken, “The Lord God shall give unto him the throne 
of his father David: and he shall reign over the house of 
Jacob forever; and of his kingdom there shall be no end.” 
I suppose there are those who will say this too is sentiment. 
I often laugh to myself, when I think of the versatile evan- 
gelist who ofttimes resorted to rather sensational means of 
impressing his message. His sermon was on the subject 


(Continued on page 31) 
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IN THE WORLD’S EYE 
Julius F. Seebach, Philadelphia, Pa., “Paragraphs” 
Men, Movements, and Occasions About 


Which People Read 


A First Installment of 30,000 Bibles and New Testaments 
has been prepared for distribution to the several defense 
services of Great Britain. Each carries the following mes- 
sage from the King, George VI: “To all serving in my forces 
by sea, or land, or in the air, and indeed to all my people 
engaged in the defense of the realm, I commend the reading 
of this book. For centuries the Bible has been a wholesome 
and strengthening influence in our national life, and it be- 
hooves us in these momentous days to turn with renewed 
faith to this divine source of comfort and inspiration.” These 
copies of Holy Writ are being issued in covers of three 
different colors—khaki for the army; light blue for the air 
force; dark blue for the navy. A happier need for their use 
can easily be imagined; but the recognition of their value to 
guide, comfort and restrain in the grim affairs of war is a 
fine testimony to the abiding helpfulness of God’s Word. 


Father Hubbard Thinks the “so-called civilized people 
and nations might do well to take lessons from the primitive 
Eskimos.” Speaking recently in Omaha, this famous Cath- 
olic missionary held up the example of the Eskimos on King 
Island in Bering Sea. Of these “primitives,” who came from 
Asia into the Arctic regions at the opening of the thirteenth 
century to escape the oppression of that mediaeval dictator, 
the Mongol conqueror, Genghis Khan, Father Hubbard says: 
“In fifty years there has been no murder, no suicide, no 
divorce, no deadly quarrel, no venereal disease, no vermin 
on the island.” The Eskimos are a peace- and liberty-loving 
folk. Old and young alike work hard; in the walrus-hunting 
season they often work twenty-four hours a day, and during 
less strenuous times even twenty hours a day. Father Hub- 
bard’s testimony is seconded by that of the Episcopal Bishop, 
P. T. Rowe, for the last thirty years a missionary to Alaska. 
Bishop Rowe has already four times declined a bishopric 
in the United States. Perhaps the reason can be found in 
his statement that he wants to return to his Indians and 
Eskimos in January because he admires their faith: “They 
will creep to church on hands and knees, against bitter 
winds that would blow a man down. White people make 
me a little tired. They are ready to take everything and 
give nothing.” Perhaps this sounds harsh; but let us ask 
ourselves whether it is true. 


The Soviet Communist Organ, “Pravda,” is making con- 
siderable capital out of the anti-war polls being taken 
among the college students of the United States. With a 
truly remarkable skill with figures, pravda has analyzed the 
reports of its correspondents (some of whom belong to the 
Communist “Front” in our land), to produce the statement 
that “forty times as many students in the United States 
were found to be against as were in favor of participation 
in the war.” The students of other lands were also listed 
as being equally in favor of the same stand. This astro- 
nomical exercise in numbers, of course, is subject to many 
qualifications, as may be seen in the recent report of the 
survey of 54,000 students in 141 Catholic colleges, 97 per 
cent of whom are reported to have voted against the “entry 
of the United States as an armed force into the present 
European war.” In the event of the United States entering 
into war, 20 per cent of the 24,217 undergraduate men said 
they would volunteer, 44 per cent would accept conscrip- 
tion, 36 per cent would be conscientious objectors; of the 
17,010 undergraduate women, 30 per cent favored volunteer- 
ing, 37 per cent would accept conscription, 33 would be 
conscientious objectors. Naturally this vote is in a measure 
hypothetical, since it was taken without the influence and 
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pressure of the incidents that usually precede and pre- 
cipitate war. In the meantime, the Soviet is delighted to 
use these demonstrations, and professes to see in these 
votes a commendation of the Russian peace idealism. By 
this time the Russians have demonstrated the practical effects 
of their program on Lithuania, Latvia and Esthonia, and 
are now making a “benign” peace gesture toward Finland, 
Sweden and Norway. 


The Lack of Up-to-Date Maps, caused by the hesitation 
and disgust of map-makers over the kaleidoscopic changes 
taking place in European national boundaries, is not worry- 
ing the students of history in Wisconsin University’s Exten- 
sion Department. Under the leadership of Prof. B. E. Edsall 
they are making outline maps from the old standard his- 
torical atlases, and then dotting in the changes as they 
occur. In this way they do even more; they designate the 
location of the mineral deposits and other economic re- 
sources that have had a large part in bringing about, through 
the covetousness of the conqueror, the changed boundaries. 
What would be the matter with injecting a little individual 
interest into the historical studies of our public schools by 
the adoption of a similar method? In the meantime, our 
General Land Office, unhampered by any danger of .change, 
has just issued a “master map,” which furnishes a key to 
the original ownership of more than 6,000,000 parcels of land 
acquired by settlers in the 1,800,000,000 acres of public 
land west of the original colonies and states. This map 
indicates the boundaries of national parks, forests and other 
conservation areas, as well as the location of the thousands 
of cities, towns and railroads developed by the settlers. Here 
again is a widely varied wealth of information that will be 
a bonanza to every interested student of our country’s 
history. 


The Drys Are on the March back toward prohibition. In 
the wake of the last election, New York State now has fifty 
dry towns by the local option route. That seems a poor 
showing, compared with her 602 towns and eighteen cities 
locally dry in December 1918, just before prohibition was 
made the law of the land; but this is just a new beginning. 
Stanley High, in the Saturday Evening Post (November 25), 
states that since repeal in 1933 nearly 10,000 towns and 
villages—25 per cent of the nation’s total number—have 
voted dry. He quotes Gallup’s Institute of Public Opinion 
(perhaps for this reason we should say the drys are “gallup- 
ing” back to prohibition), as indicating that at present 36 
per cent of our citizens would vote back prohibition, and 
that the ratio is increasing each year. The various organiza- 
tions working for prohibition are pressing their campaign 
along educational lines rather than political. 

i 


If Your Business Requires Spiders, you will need to make 
sure that your source of supply does not fail you. For years 
Pierre Grantaire, a shrewd Frenchman, has been making a 
modest fortune by supplying spiders in quantities to French 
wine merchants. By their use the wine merchants can stock 
a cellar with freshly labeled bottles (the right kind of 
labels) and, in three months, make them look twenty years 
old under a majestic covering of dust and cobwebs. M. 
Grantaire knows just how many spiders will be needed for 
the time indicated; the labels do the rest. The present con- 
flict may depress the spider market in France, unless M. 
Grantaire can devise a use for the spiders to camouflage 
cannon, or bite the enemy. But now Britain has begun to 
enlist the gray-backed spiders, which usually choose the 
dahlias as their home, and have set them to spinning their 
exceptionally fine webs for use in making sights for the 
firing controls of big British cannon. For such a purpose 
even this fine thread needs to be split, and then actually 
shaved down to the required fineness. As war is now car- 
ried on, nothing and no one is safe from conscription. 


Seeket ee abieniine- + as 
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“REJOICE, ALL YE BELIEVERS” 


By Mathilde K. Bartlett, Washington, D. C. 


Regsoice, all ye believers, 
And let your lights appear! 
The evening is advancing 
And darker night is near. 
The Bridegroom is arising, 
And soon will He draw nigh. 
Up! pray, and watch, and wrestle— 
\ At midnight comes the cry! 


The watchers on the mountain 
Proclaim the Bridegroom near; 
Go meet Him as He cometh, 
With hallelujahs clear. 
The marriage-feast is waiting, 
The gates wide open stand; 
Up, up, ye heirs of glory; 
The Bridegroom is at hand! 


Ye saints, who here in patience 
Your cross and sufferings bore, 
Shall live and reign for ever, 
When sorrow is no more. 
Around the throne of glory 
The Lamb ye shall behold, 
In triumph cast before Him 
Your diadems of gold! 


Our Hope and Expectation, 
O Jesus, now appear; 
Arise, Thou Sun so longed for, 
O’er this benighted sphere! 
With hearts and hands uplifted, 
We plead, O Lord, to see 
The day of earth’s redemption, 
That brings us unto Thee! 
—Laurentius Laurenti, 1700. 
—Tr. Sarah Borthwick Findlater, 1864. 


“Rejoice All Ye Believers.” What a challenge for real hap- 
piness! Such is the Advent song which has brought the 
message of hope to all believers through these past four 
centuries. What a long time for a simple hymn to live! Yet 
it proves the divine inspiration that caused its verses to be 
written so very long ago. 

Laurentius Laurenti, who lived from 1660 to 1722, was the 
author of this Advent hymn. He, like so many of the church- 
men during the Reformation period and that following it, 
was a Roman Catholic, and was cantor and director of 
music in that church. He embraced the Lutheran faith and 
became one of its ardent teachers. 

Sarah Borthwick Findlater, a Scotch woman of Edinburgh, 
born in 1823, and her sister, Jane Borthwick, published a 
book of hymns which they translated from the German. 
This book entitled, “Hymns from the Land of Luther,” was 
published in 1854, and in it is the translation of this fine 
hymn of many years before. 

The tune always plays an important part in a hymn and 
very often keeps it “alive.” This one, “Lancashire,” is a 
swiftly moving melody that gives impetus to the words that 
speak of the coming of the “Bridegroom.” Henry Smart, 
the son of an eminent musician, could not help but write 
such a melody. He was a native of London, born October 
26, 1813. He at first tried law and an army career, but both 
proved unsatisfactory to him in whose soul rang the music 
of his forebears. Studying under Mr. W. H. Kearns, he 
began his musical life as organist in a parish church at 
Blackburn in Lancashire. After five years at this post he 
‘left for London and served several churches there. For 


“¢ the Tercentenary Celebration of the Reformation he com- 
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posed several anthems. It was at this time (1835) that the 
une “Lancashire” was first heard. He named this tune after 
the county in which he had his first organist’s position. This 
melody has emerged after one hundred four years without 
any changes by the numerous editors who have printed it. 

Mr. Smart gave up his composing after he left Blackburn, 
but during his later years, while he served as organist at St. 
Pancras Church, he again composed and wrote some of his 
best tunes. During the last fourteen years of his life he was 
quite blind; however, he kept the position as organist at St. 
Pancras until his death, July 6, 1879. 

May the happy thought of this hymn, the renewed hope 
in the coming of an era of peace, of triumph, of the coming 
of the Lord Himself refresh your hearts and souls and cause 
a blessing to come to you in this Advent season. 

“With hearts and hands uplifted, 
We plead, O Lord, to see, 
The day of earth’s redemption, 
That brings us unto Thee.” 


CHRISTMAS EVE 


By John D. M. Brown, Litt.D., Muhlenberg College, Allentown, Pa. 


THESE winter days that have but little light, 
These days of early twilight and of cold 
December darkness, still tonight unfold 
Before the waiting world a vision bright 
Of shining skies and winged angels’ flight, 
As once again the Tale of Love is told 

In stars o’er Bethlehem, and shepherds old, 
And songs by heavenly hosts from heaven’s height. 
O dying day that has least light without, 
Rekindle in my heart the dimmest spark 
Of faith that starry Christmastide may glow 
In inward light when night is all about; 

Its glory will illumine what within is dark 
When darkness rests upon the crusted snow. 


THE possible need of postponing the first meeting of the 
World Council of Churches originally scheduled to be held 
in America in 1941, will be discussed during a forthcoming 
meeting of the joint committees representing the American 
and Canadian interests. It is not likely, however, that a 
final decision will be announced for some months yet. Much 
depends on the duration and effect of the present European 
war. The executive office of the provisional committee of 
the World Council of Churches is continuing to function in 
Geneva despite the difficulties of war. The Rev. Dr. Henry 
Smith Leiper, American secretary of the Council, calls at- 
tention to the fact that churches today are maintaining ef- 
fective international relationships, an advantage which did 
not exist in 1914. Religious leaders of the various nations 
have indicated their determination to retain the ecumenical 
spirit despite the war. Dr. F. H. Knubel, President of the 
U. L. C. A., represents his general body on this Council. 


One of the great historical song books of the Lutheran 
Church is “Proenes Rare Klenodie” (“Faith’s Rare Gem”) 
published by the Danish poet and hymnologist, Hans Adolf 
Brorson. It is now 200 years since this volume of hymns 
was first published. Brorson was a pietist and his warm- 
hearted and poetic verses unloosed the tongues of his coun- 
trymen, so the Danish and Norwegian churches became 
known once again as “singing churches.” Many of his hymns 
have been translated into the English language. Among the 
best known are “Thy Little Ones, Dear Lord, Are We,” “In 
This Happy Christmastide,” “I Walk in Danger All the Way,” 
“Behold a Host,” “O Watch and Pray,” “O Father May Thy 
Word,” and “Why Art Thou Cast Down.” 
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MERRY CHRISTMAS 


One cannot measure the state of mind of people in terms 
of the number of presents they buy nor by the crowds that 
throng the streets and stores. But there is something sub- 
stantial in the shopping of the multitudes this year that 
one did not observe in 1933 or 1936 (as we recall the public 
morale of those Christmas celebrations). There is less un- 
employment and more progress toward reducing dependents 
to a normal number. 

Large scale charity continues. One is happy to be in a 
land where the needy are not neglected; where the aged, 
the dependent orphans and the sick need not be destroyed 
or driven to despair. We grow impatient with the lazy and 
shiftless, and we are justly indignant at reports of graft and 
racketeering in relief enterprises, WPA activities, and dis- 
crimination when jobs are distributed; but taken by and 
large, the coming December 25 will have keen rejoicing 
among the people without regard to race or religion. 

But where do the Christians rate the festival of our 
Saviour’s birth? We know of the programs in process of 
preparation in the congregations to which we are indi- 
vidually attached; but what of “the bulk of the members 
of the churches?” Insofar as our United Lutheran Church 
is typical, there is no decline in the effort to make the coming 
Christmas a season of enthusiastic worship and joy. For 
that assertion we have the evidence afforded by the sale of 
Christmas services, pageants and cards. The volume of pur- 
chases this year indicates widespread preparations for a 
Merry Christmas in which both children and grown-up 
church members will join. 

Need any reminder be expressed that it is the Church’s 
privilege and duty to see that institutions of mercy are pro- 
vided with what their plans call for in spreading evidence 
of Christ-inspired brotherly love? The teaching of Jesus 
concerning the ministry of charity is not sentimental nor 
purposeless. What we do for each other is dictated by the 
need and the ability to supply it. One does not send a 
turkey to the home of plenty of income nor a Christmas 
greeting card to the family where the children lack cloth- 
ing. One does not give in order to warm one’s own heart 
but to enkindle courage and gratitude to God in the soul 
of the less fortunate neighbor. One feels no obligation to 
support charity rackets and one’s first duty toward an appeal 
is to investigate the facts. 

Tue LuTHEeRAN has one final suggestion for its readers, 
which is this: use your own institutions of mercy wherever 
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you need proxy service in your charitable gifts. Our Board 
of Social Missions or its branches in the synods are your 
most capable stewards, if you go beyond your own parish 
or community boundaries. Confer with your pastor and see 
that your gift goes as our Lord advised—“In the name of a 
disciple.” Thus you make a spiritual impression that may 
be of infinite value to the gift’s recipients. Besides, such a 
label is honest. The love of Christ inspires the Christian’s 
deeds of serving love. 


THIS WAY AGAIN 


In a short story that somewhere came to our notice the 
central character commented, “I shall not pass this way 
again, and it is up to me to use every opportunity for serv- 
ice to my Lord that I can discern.” His words state a fact: 
we have only one life on earth to live. Its days are not like 
the pages of a book that can be read and re-read by its 
possessor. 

But all living is not a one-time, one-way trip. On the 
contrary, repetition characterizes human experience to. so 
great a degree as to result in habits and in gripping routine. 
Indeed, unless guarded against by thoughtful preventives, 
the final product is monotony, and monotony is a foe of 
initiative, an opiate to intelligence and a road to despair or 
to stupidity, 

But to such degradation of human gifts and powers God 
did not intend man to yield. By endowing us with organs 
of sensation and by giving us choice and reason, which are 
superior to instincts such as animals have for their pursuit 
of nourishment and safety, provision is made to temper 
routine with what is new. For thoughtful folk, habits be- 
come the protective resources and the assurance of safety 
that give us ability and courage to discern and enjoy what 
is new to every day of life and every combination of en- 
vironment. 

Our purpose in referring to this break in routine by the 
injection of what is new grows out of the fact that we are 
again at the beginning of the so-called festival portion of 
another church year. Again the familiar gospel and epistle 
lessons with their accompanying introits and collects will 
be heard. A superficial listener will deem them old—mere 
repetition for the tenth, or perhaps the fiftieth, time of what 
was heard in the year of church attendance following con- 
firmation. 

But neither pastor nor parishioner does justice to Scrip- 
ture or believer, if the worship of his church is the same 
as it was a year ago. Only in one way could that be true. 
If time stood still for a year; if no new situations had been 
experienced, no new circumstances had come to replace 
those of’ December 1938, and especially if no new growth 
of mind and soul had occurred to preacher and listener. 
Sometimes we hear it said of a person: “He has not had 
a new idea for a decade.” If that comment is true, then 
nothing new can be expected in the realm of religion. 

But both those in the chancel and those in the pew should 
study how to proportion new and old, routine and special, 
habitual and unusual. The correct ratio between the two 
is essential to progress in mind and spirit and to the main- 
tenance of a sound body. The recent characterization (by 
a foreign observer) that the American of today, like the 
Athenian of old, has made leisure and pleasure the leading 
motives of his time instead of the recreational factor in 
realizing the best use of his faculties is more nearly true 
than one likes to admit. 

Why not study the problem and make an appropriation 
of time and energy so as to insure bodily health, comfortable 
habits, growth in spirituality, enjoyment of games and 
social occasions, and good books, good movies and good 
broadcasts? Life has its heights and its depths; but we are 
able to surmount the peaks and emerge from the valleys if 
we rightly use our powers of body, mind and soul. 


+ salt 


Has it occurred to you that our phrase of greeting on 
December 25 contains an implication of the dignity of Him 
for Whose nativity it is set apart in both our secular and 
ecclesiastical calendars? We wish our kinfolk, friends and 
even passing strangers a Merry Christmas, not a jolly or a 
funny day. It is of course true that the word Christmas 
has a distinctly religious background, of which its two 
syllables are indicative and certainly about every phase of 
commercializing its celebration has been thought of and used. 
Yet the salutation continues—Merry Christmas. 

In our opinion a reason exists for the retention of a par- 
ticular adjective and the rejection of several others. Merry, 
more than the other terms of its class, describes a state of 
mind which one enjoys through satisfaction, contentment, 
pleasant adjustments to one’s needs and surroundings. Fun, 
drollery, jesting, joking, and even humor originate in some 
unexpected combination of words or circumstances. That 
at which people laugh may not be an expression of merri- 
ment. More often than is to our credit, we laugh at people 
rather than with them or for them. 

The smile of merriment (to carry on from a reference 
already made) can be seen at its best on the face of a young 
child at a time when sleep, food, parental love, and wisely 
arranged environment have combined to yield as nearly a 
perfect adjustment as any earthly environment permits. 
There is that upon the countenance that arrests, charms 
and inspires even a stranger. There is happiness, confidence 
and trust, unmingled with pain, worry, and fear. A child’s 
laughter can be evoked by something deeper than and dif- 
ferent from fun, jokes and tickling. There are sources on 
which he draws for merriment in the word’s truest sense. 

It is not difficult to explain why the exchange of affection 
between Jesus and little ones, even babes in arms, was 
observed and recorded by the evangelists. Nor does it con- 
fuse one to interpret His illustration of fitness for faith when, 
having called a little child and set him in the midst of them, 
“He said, Verily I say unto you, Except ye be converted and 
become as little children, ye shall not enter the kingdom of 
God.” (Matt. 18: 3.) Beyond doubt He was pointing to the 
state of receptive contentment exhibited by the child in their 
midst. Similarly those to whom Jesus reveals God can have 
joy and peace. 

A Vain Summons 

Tue League of Nations’ summons to Russia to cease at- 
tacks on Finland, to call back its armies and to employ 
negotiations for settling its disputes was duly received in 
Moscow on December 12 and given the negative response 
which most news commentators expected the Soviet author- 
ities to issue. It is not now probable that Christmas 1939 
will pass without death-dealing conflicts on Jand in Europe, 
and on the sea wherever mines lie in wait for ships and 
war vessels seek their prey. 

Two conclusions will be reached, by the neutral world at 
least, from the action of Russia. The first is now a new one 
—sinee twice before in critical international situations the 
League of Nations has not gone beyond printing resolutions. 
That aggregation of statesmen exercises no restraint upon 
even member nations, when a situation arises that looks 
profitable by resort to military measures. What Geneva gave 
Finland was an opportunity to state its case and make its 
plea for aid. China did the same and so also did Abyssinia 
and the Republic of Spain. 

Also we get vividly the amount of confidence that can be 
reposed in a nation that denies the existence of God. For 
such atheists the psalmist wrote, “The fool hath said in his 
heart, there is no god.” We should know now where to 
classify statesmanship that forms alliances with fools. 

'Nearer and ever nearer comes the problem of what to 
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do with Stalin and his allies who sneer at God. It is true 
that America does not want war, and that Christianity makes 
peace above all other earthly relations. But some privileges 
are worth more than the offer of lives. We question the 
right of a government to prohibit the practises of Chris- 
tianity by its believers and their children. Certainly God’s 
blessing does not fall upon repression of the right to worship 
Him. We are “our brother’s keeper” to the extent of helping 
him maintain his rights to preach, teach and practice Chris- 
tianity. Unless the forces active in Europe soon change, the 
Christians of the world cannot be restrained from asking 
God to visit with His punishment those who deny Him. 
And God has revealed—Vengeance is mine: I will repay. 


By Way of a Book 

Wuat we seek to describe are our impressions as we read 
the chapters of a book that has recently been brought to 
our attention. Its title is “Back Home in Pennsylvania.” The 
author is Katharine Henry, who, by virtue of having been 
born and reared in the section of Pennsylvania referred to 
in “Back Home,” was able to give an intimate personal 
character to the chaptered narratives. 

Our own home land would be an area some five hundred 
miles west of The Valley lovingly described by Katharine 
Henry, but her references to grandparents, parents, her own 
generation, now middle-aged, and their “youngsters” brought 
to our mind the period of time involved. It adds up to four 
generations, quite easily more than a century. Yet the 
author has no difficulty in giving her readers a vividly con- 
vineing description of the first cabin built by her grand- 
father and of conversations that were handed down to her. 
How easy it was for the people who saw and heard our 
Lord teach—how easy for them to pass His words and acts 
to succeeding generations, and finally they were given per- 
manent form in our Bible. How illogical is the classification 
of divine revelation as mythical when secular events are 
accurately kept in circulation and finally put into manu- 
scripts and books. 

There were two chapters among the twenty that had for 
us a personal interest. One was titled “Our Fearsome Neigh- 
bors.” It was devoted to a description of that ruthless or- 
ganization in the Pennsylvania anthracite regions less than 
a century ago, which was named the Molly Maguires. Katha- 
rine Henry’s father traveled the region infested by them 
and served on several of the Molly Maguire juries—cor- 
oner’s, petty and grand. Her record of his narratives of 
meeting them complemented stories told us some forty years 
ago by an elderly parishioner who lived in the Molly 
Maguire area. 

A second portion was read by us with extra interest be- 
cause it was descriptive of what is known locally and cher- 
ished by the present generation—The Old White Church, 
near Ringtown. Some months ago we stood within the walls 
of this ancient edifice (ancient as old structures are in 
America). At our request the Rev. W. Robert Miller, now 
pastor of the Lutheran congregation of “The Valley,” wrote 
the article for THe LuTHERAN that appeared in the issue of 
July 12, 1939, under the heading, “The Old White Church.” 
Consent of the author and publisher of “Back Home in 
Pennsylvania” was not obtained by either Pastor Miller or 
Tue LUTHERAN, nor was the book given credit on the page 
carrying the description. Such disregard of copyright was 
called to the attention of the editor and later to Pastor 
Miller. The gracious consent of Katharine Henry to over- 
look the neglect is hereby gratefully acknowledged. The 
compensating circumstance is the opportunity brought us 
to read the experiences recorded in twenty chapters, all of 
which are informing in value and interesting in style. 
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THE “HOME (CIRCLE 


By Mrs. W. L. HUNTON 


Christmas 
“UNTO US THE CHRIST IS BORN: O COME LET US WORSHIP HIM” 


“We hear the Christmas angels 
The great glad tidings tell. 
O come to us, abide with us, 
Our Lord, Immanuel.” 


Not only for a day, or a season, dear Lord, but abide with us all days and all years 


Triumph, ye heavens! rejoice ye with high adoration! 
Sing to the Lord, to the Saviour, in glad exultation! 


Angels, give ear! 


God unto men draweth near, 


Bringing to lost ones salvation. 


Triumph, ye heavens! rejoice, O ye nations and wonder! 
God and the sinner no power of the devil may sunder, 


“Peace and good-will!” 


Hark, it is echoing still, 


Silencing Sinai’s thunder! 


God in man’s nature! O mystery past comprehending! 
Now in the temple thrown wide and the incense ascending! 


Christ is the way! 


We who were once far away 
Now at His footstool are bending. 


King of all glory! what grace in Thy humiliation! 
Thou wert a child who of old wert the Lord of creation! 


Thee will I own, 


Thee would I follow alone, 


Heir of Thy wondrous salvation. 


Faithful Immanuel! let me Thy glories be telling; 
Ever, my Saviour, be Thou in mine inmost heart dwelling. 


With me abide; 


Teach me to stay at Thy side, 
Where the love-fountain is welling. 


—J. Terstegen. 1735. 


CHRISTMAS CUSTOMS OLD AND NEW 


THERE is a detrimental tendency to make 
of our holy days mere holidays in the 
poorest sense of that word. Thanksgiving 
has become to many people only a foot- 
ball celebration, and in parts of the South 
and West there is an inclination to make 
the same of Christmas. 

While we must always admit that any 
nation will make of a holiday something 
that is its own, there have grown up cer- 
tain customs that we might, as church peo- 
ple, do our best to discourage. 

In the South we think it would be a fine 
idea to replace firecrackers with some- 
thing a little more becoming to the Prince 
of Peace. There was a day when the fire- 
cracker was symbolical of national strength 
and patriotism, but we doubt if there ever 
was a real excuse for Christmas to be 
celebrated that particular way. 

Our young people who come home from 
school have developed into quite a prob- 
lem. The original reason for extending 
holidays from one or two days, at most 
two, in some cases, as long as three weeks, 
must have been to give the young students 
rest from their labors and a chance to 
visit the family. The rest hardly comes 
with the whirl of social events, and we 


know one group of young people who gen- 
erously stay home the last night before 
returning to college in ‘order that they 
might visit with the family. Their only 
complaint so far has been that the family 
didn’t stay home that one night! 

Surely we can still find ways to make 
our homes attractive and to make the sing- 
ing of Christmas carols in family groups 
a natural thing to do. Possibly the older 
people are the ones to blame, for they 
have decreed that the Christmas season is 
a social whirligig and the young people, 
who never found their parents home even 
one night, are not exceptional in their 
desire to live in social excitement. 

Possibly, if we make a real effort to at- 
tend Christmas services, we may bring the 
religious note strongly to the attention of 
those who have been in danger of making 
Christmas just one more season of worldly 
holiday. Yule logs and street carol singing 
may have to go by the board in our mod- 
ern make-up of society, but we do need a 
deeper spiritual note and a renewed in- 
terest in the home on the feast day when 
God so exalted the home that He chose a 
humble one for His Son to be born into. 

—Southern Churchman. 


“SILENT NIGHT” 
By Anna Brownell Dunaway 


(Concluded from last week) 


Tue doorbell pealed suddenly, its strident 
clamor echoing sharply in the muted 
silence. Mrs. Hayward rose and ran to- 
ward the tree, her arms outspread in a 
convulsive, possessive movement. 

“Don’t let them in,” she cried, in a warn- 
ing whisper. “This is no time to come 
when we are having Jimmy’s tree. Tell 
them to go, John.” 

Halfway to the door her husband paused, 
looking at her uncertainly. 

“But, Nell, dearest, it’s Christmas Eve. 
We can’t turn anyone away—” 

“They sha’n’t come in—they sha’n’t!” she 
shrilled, her cheeks flaming red as holly 
berries. “Quick, snap out the light—” 

Again, that arresting peal, loud and in- 
sistent. Mr. Hayward hesitated no longer. 

“Tll have to answer it, Nell. It might 
be a summons—a message.” 

As he turned the knob the door burst 
open, and a group of huddled little figures 
pushed silently in, a strange, motley lot in 
thin, misfit garments and shawls and 
knitted comforters. Mr. Hayward fell back 
in amazement, and they walked, as with 
one accord, straight into the living room 
and surrounded the glittering tree. Mrs. 
Hayward, coming out of a frozen silence, 
spoke: 

“Children! You must leave at once—do 
you hear? Who asked you to come in—” 
“Gee, ain’t it swell!” 

“Boy, lamp the drum 

“Man, it’s hot stuff!” 

Awed, adoring, they crowded closer, al- 
most treading upon the artificial snow that 
stretched in white, drifting wastes beneath 
it. With face rigid, Mrs. Hayward watched 
them futilely. They seemed impervious to 
word or command. She put out her hands 
with a hostile gesture, but her husband put 
his arm about her, his eyes full of entreaty. 

“Jimmy would love to have them see 
it,” he said. 

The leader, a thin boy in a tattered 
shawl, dropped almost reverently before 
the automobile. 

“Tail light and all,” he gasped. “Boy, if 
he don’t like that—” 

Mrs. Hayward made a determined spring 
forward. Her lips formed the word “Go,” 
but they made no sound. 

“Where is your little boy?” demanded 
the leader. “Is he asleep?” 

Mr. Hayward laid a hand on the boy’s 
unkempt hair. 

“Yes,” he said softly. “Asleep in heaven.” 

“Oh, I’m sorry. We din’t know.” The 
boy fumbled awkwardly for Mr. Hayward’s 
hand. “We been lookin’ at the tree all 
evenin’. And we got cold and come in. 
But we wouldn’t of done it—” 

“Don’t touch Jimmy’s drum!” 

It was Mrs. Hayward’s voice so sharp 
and so terrifying that all the children 
stumbled back in fright. But one little 
boy was left, the littlest child of all, stand- 
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ing before the tree and clutching in his 
arms the drum. And as he saw them all 
staring at him, and heard the harsh com- 
mand, he raised his voice in a thin, 
piercing wail. 

“Mummy!” he cried, dropping the drum 
and covering his face with his thin blue 
hands. “Mummy, I want you to come 
back! Mummy! Mummy! Mummy!” 

“Cut it out, Peter, d’ye hear?” The 
leader darted forward and dragged the 
littlest boy back, trying with rough tender- 
ness to dry his tears with his coat sleeve. 
“Don’t, you little fool. Quit. You’ll make 
the lady cry.” 

But the child wept on, with racking, 
bursting sobs. His cap had fallen off, and 
his yellow hair fell untidily about his 
grimy face. Mrs. Hayward stared at him, 
fascinated by the sight of that golden hair. 
Jimmy’s had been that color, like ripe 
wheat in the shock. As one in a dream, 
she moved forward and laid a caressing 
hand upon it. In another moment the little 
boy had thrown himself into her arms, 
his cold hands clinging convulsively about 
her neck, 

She soothed him gently. 

“Don’t cry like that—don’t. 
have the drum.” 

“He ain’t cryin’ for no drum,” enlight- 
ened a little girl, who seemed to be the 
self-elected mother of the group. “He 
wants his ma. She up an’ died, so he’s 
goin’ to the ’sylum. He ain’t got no folks. 
He’s been stayin’ with us, but we got six 
kids anyway. Shame on you, Peter, bawlin’ 
before the nice lady.” 

Mrs. Hayward scarcely heard. She could 
feel his little heart beating wildly against 
her own. The warmth of it seemed to melt 
the ice about her heart. The waters gushed 
up in a flood and overflowed her eyes. She 
broke into soft weeping—the first tears she 
had shed since Jimmy had died. 

From without, the voices of the carolers 
rose clear and ringing: 


You can 


“Silent night! peaceful night! 

Through the darkness beams a light, 
Yonder, where they sweet vigils keep, 
O’er the Babe who, in silent sleep, 
Rests in heavenly peace. 

Rests in heavenly peace.” 


When the voices died away, Mrs. Hay- 
ward lifted her face from the littlest boy’s 
yellow head. Her eyes were soft and 
shining. 

“John,” she said quickly, “let us dis- 
tribute the gifts. I know Jimmy would 
like that.” 

Holding tight to the hand of the yellow- 
haired boy, she ran to the tree and handed 
- out the toys one after the other. To the 
leader she gave the tool chest, and to 
Peter the automobile. He hugged it to 
him, smiling now, his childish grief for- 
gotten. One by one, the tree was stripped 
of everything except the tinsel and the 
ornaments. 

“Haven’t we something to eat?” sug- 
gested Mr. Hayward, looking himself like 
an overgrown small boy. “Some pie or cake 
or something, eh, Mother?” 

_ He had not called her by that name since 
Jimmy died. She had asked him not to. 
But now.she smiled. 

“Surely, Father. Bring them into the 

_ dining room.” 

_ There were nine of them around the table, 
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“Unto you is born this day a Saviour, 
which is Christ the Lord!”’ 


A CHRISTMAS THOUGHT 


If the Name that is above every other 
name were erased from every mind and 
every printed page, humanity would soon 
drift back into paganism with its dark- 
ness and despair. 

As the blessed Christmastide again re- 
turns with its tender memories, sweet fel- 
lowship, and many expressions of good 
will, may our hearts go out to our Saviour 
and Lord, in a flame of love, and may we 
so serve Him that the glad day will soon 
dawn when the birthday of Jesus will be 
celebrated throughout the whole world. 

—Unknown. 


its length eked out by several boards. Mrs. 
Hayward had hard work setting the food 
out, for Peter clung tight to her hand. 
But, nevertheless, as if my magic, the 
food appeared. There was a cake that 
Pinkie had baked for the Christmas din- 
ner, and bread and butter and cranberry 
jelly, and nuts and raisins and cookies 
and candy. What would Pinkie say to 
having all her dinner demolished like this? 
But no matter. Somehow, it reminded Mrs. 
Hayward of the long-ago Christmas sup- 
pers in the little church of her childhood, 
when happy, riotous children had eaten 
their fill. And miraculously enough loaves 
and fishes of the feast had been left to 
carry to all the town poor next day. 

She had had many guests in that paneled 
room, but none so appreciative as these 
children who had come unbidden to a 
feast. She watched them smilingly. Cur- 
iously enough, it seemed to her that it 
was Jimmy’s party, and that he was there 
—not in a deep mound under the snow. 

“Here, you, haven’t you got no man- 
ners?” The little mother of the group 
watched her charges with a maternal eye. 
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“Can’t you eat your pie with your knife, 
Henery, and not take it up in your fingers? 
Hey, there, Buster, stop dippin’ out a whole 
glass o’ jell at once thataway. Skip, don’t 
you know what a napkin’s fur? Quit usin’ 
your sleeve or I'll take the waddin’ out 
o’ you. You bum, you, Peter, don’t you 
know bettern’d to shove your chair back 
afore the toothpicks is passed?” 

Mrs. Hayward, listening, felt a lump in 
her throat where for two years no lump 
had ever been. With such as these how 
full the empty days and nights could be. 
Hospitals, homes, settlement houses—why 
had she never thought of them before? 

The table, when they had finished, was 
as bare as the tree. And when they passed 
out their faces were no longer old and 
pinched, but happy—like Jimmy’s had 
been. They had got to the door when 
Molly, the little mother, turned back. 

“You, Peter, come along. Where’s your 
cap at? Think you’re goin’ to stay all 
night?” 

But Peter, his yellow head pillowed on 
Mrs. Hayward’s arm, was fast asleep, his 
lips parted in a smile. 

“Don’t disturb him,” breathed Mrs. Hay- 
ward. “Let him stay—tonight.” 

The door closed upon the happy group, 
and her husband came and stood beside 
her, looking down with a smile that was 
no longer tremulous. 

“Jimmy would like that, Nell,” he whis- 
pered, 

Her eyes, suddenly wet, were like blue- 
bells sweet with rain. 

“John, dear, get his bath ready, won’t 
you? And then go into our room, please, 
and get one of Jimmy’s nighties—yes, in 
the bottom drawer. Do you know, John, 
it is the strangest thing, but I’m sure I 
heard Jimmy singing just before the chil- 
dren came. He stood by the piano, and it 
was his voice, sweet and far-away like a 
faint celestial strain. I think—he led them 
here as he was always doing—listen!” 

From without, came the tap, tap of foot- 
steps in the snow. The carolers were sing- 
ing again. And upon the Christmas air 
rose the music sweet and clear: 

“Silent night! holiest night! 
Darkness flies, and all is light! 
With the angels let us sing 
Alleluia to our king! 

Jesus, the Saviour, is here, 
Jesus, the Saviour, is here!” 
—The Epworth Herald. 


THE CHRISTMAS OFFERING 


GIvE as you would if an angel 
Awaited your gift at the door; 
Give as you would if tomorrow 
Found you where giving was o’er. 
Give as you would to the Master, 
If you met His loving look, 
Give as you would of your substance, 
If His hand the offering took.—Selected. 


CHRISTMAS 


Tue happiness of today is in your own 
keeping. 

It does not depend upon where you are, 
or the gifts you receive, or any other ma- 
terial thing. It is within your own heart. 
You can make the day happy if you will. 
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The Child and the Kingdom 


Jesus Holds Vital Relation to Childhood 
By D. BURT SMITH 
Matt. 1: 18-25; 18: 1-6; 19: 13-15. Sunday School Lesson for December 24 


A Curistmas lesson on the Sunday near- 
est Christmas in honor of the birth of 
Christ is appropriate for all Christians. It 
is Christ’s special day each year. Think of 
it as we may, we are sure to consider 
Jesus, the Bethlehem Babe, and how chil- 
dren today claim Christmas as their day. 
None of us would try to take this day from 
children, though we never are too big, or 
too old, to feel that Christmas is just for 
us. But the generous spirit of sharing 
seizes us. We have come to prefer fellow- 
ship. We are glad to be with the children, 
entering into their joys and, best of all, 
helping many of them to have the joy of 
Christmas. 

However, it is interesting to note that 
Jesus in His ministry established a school 
in which a few disciples enrolled, all of 
them grown men. Jesus had no children’s 
school. The recorded teachings of Jesus 
were not directed to or adapted for chil- 
dren. There are some suggestions of His 
interest in children. That He did not object 
to having them near Him is evident in 
some accounts. He did not hesitate to 
exalt as ideal the childlike mind and heart. 
We of the Christian Church believe in 
Christ for the children and the children 
for Christ. So we plan and so we work, 
believing that He holds a vital relation to 
childhood. 


The Greatest Child 


Certainly the greatest child was named 
Jesus. So much of the miraculous is in 
the story of His birth. God paid so much 
attention to what happened in Bethlehem 
when Jesus was born there, that He must 
have been a great Child. But before the 
Bethlehem event, there was enough of 
wonder and miracle to justify calling Him 
the greatest child. The angel’s word of 
promise to Mary, the entrustment of Joseph 
with naming the child, the exceptional and 
novel instruction to Joseph about his re- 
lation to Mary and the child she was to 
bear—all these and more testify to the 
greatness of this Child Jesus. 

Ages before His birth prophets had vis- 
ioned His advent, even the town of His 
birth was designated. From prophecy to 
fulfillment, we follow with eager, confident 
hope. The fact of Jesus’ birth, the at- 
tendant strange circumstances, the angelic 
choir, and the messenger angel, the ex- 
ploratory journey of the shepherds, their 
finding the Babe in a manger—these are 
added proof that Jesus was so great a 
child that heaven announced the news of 
His birth. Today we have further evidence 
that Jesus was the greatest child. Of none 
other have there been hundreds and hun- 
dreds of annual celebrations of a birthday. 
Of none but Him has a birthday anniver- 
sary been so meaningful to so many classes 
of peoples. We need not apologize for call- 
ing Jesus the world’s greatest child. That 
fact alone is enough to make us zealous 
in having the world’s children know Him. 


The Greatest Is Childlike 


This is something new in world thought; 
but Jesus taught it as truth. He disliked 
personal worries about greatness among 
His followers. Such wrangling for pre- 
eminence disturbed Him. As long as the 
disciples were worrying about “who is the 
greatest in the kingdom of heaven,” none 
of them could be great. With rare skill as 
a teacher Jesus used “a little child” as an 
object lesson. for them. He exalted the 
childlike attitude and spirit and declared 
that the path to greatness was being child- 
like. No ambition or scheme or plot or 
plan for ascendency could He tolerate. 
Greatness was not to be attained in His 
kingdom by such means. The way up was 
a humble way, childlike. This He recom- 
mended to His disciples as possible, if they 
honestly tried. To “humble himself as a 
little child” was not an easy process then; 
it is no easier now. Jesus insisted on it 
then as basic to greatness; its relation to 
greatness has not been altered. 

To show why childlikeness meant so 
much to Him, Jesus told His disciples how 
He rated the value of a little child and 
with what concern He guarded a child’s 
faith. He could hardly have used a severer 
figure to indicate His resentment of offend- 
ing a little child by interfering with the 
natural and normal unfolding of its faith, 
than to speak of the disgrace of being 
drowned in the sea, dragged down by a 
millstone fastened to the neck. Christmas 
is a good time to think about seeking 
greatness by being truly childlike. 


Children Guests of Jesus 
This is one of the strangest, sweetest, 
most suggestive stories about Jesus. Fol- 
lowing a custom of parents to seek the 


blessing of dignitaries on their children,_ 


THINK OF THESE 


Gop’s concern for His Son’s advent to 
the world finds a worthy sequence in 
Christ’s concern for all children. 


Because the Christ-child was the central 
person in the first Christmas, children may 
have a central place in every Christmas. 


Know children and childlikeness, for in 
this is the secret of Christ-approved great- 
ness, 


The children of the church today are 
the only assurance of the living church 
tomorrow. 


DAILY BIBLE READINGS 
M. The Birth of the King. Matt. 1: 18-25. 


T. The Child in the Kingdom. Matt. 18: 1-6. 

W. The King Blesses Children. Matt. 19: 13-15. 
Th. A Child Saved for a Kingdom. Ex. 2: 1-10. 
FE. A Prey tpg to a Kingdom. I Sam. 
Sat. Children Praising the King. Matt. 21: 12-17. 


S. The Holy King. Psalm 99: 1-9. 
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some parents honored Jesus by bringing 
their children to Him. The disciples 
thought to please Jesus by trying to re- 
strain these parents and send them away. 
They thought Jesus was too busy with 
more important matters for adults for Him 
to be interrupted for the sake of a few 
children. Jesus turned on the disciples 
with severe rebuke. He expressed a wel- 
come for children. Nothing was more im- 
portant just then than His laying His 
hands on these children and blessing them. 
He opened the way for all children to be 
His guests. He recommended the purpose 
of those parents to all parents. He sounded 
a warning to any who might rebuke 
parents, or others, who would bring chil- 
dren to Him for blessing. 

Christmas, this Christmas, is a good time 
for the church and the church school to 
reconsider the vital relation of Christ to 
childhood. It is a good time to evaluate 
anew what is being done to bring children 
to Jesus. What is lacking should be sup- 
plied, what is wrong corrected. 


CHILDREN’S RIGHTS 


Tue Kingdom of Heaven cannot be 
brought to fulfillment without the children. 
The child and the Kingdom are not to be 
separated. Jesus put them together and 
no man dare keep them apart. Do parents 
own children? Do they have final say 
concerning all that happens to children— 
where they go, what they learn, what they 
do? The state steps in and says “No” to 
parents, as it makes and enforces laws 
about the health, the schooling, and the 
work of children. Parents are regimented 
in these matters, and rightly so. Some 
standards for children are not made by 
their parents. The right of the child to 
a healthy body, a sound mind, and a chance 
to grow into a useful man or woman, is 
inalienable, and parents must recognize 
and conserve this right. 

The church progresses as it knows and 
nurtures and guarantees the children’s 
rights. So we talk about the child in the 
midst, even to the danger point of having 
the child climb to a throne, whence he 
dictates what even parents dare do to him 
and must do for him. Too often this child 
in the midst has become the exponent of 
self-expression to the extent of having his 
own way. But the church has something 
to give children, something for them to 
learn, some standards for them to attain, 
some restraints for their good, and some 
privileges for their culture. We believe 
Jesus intended His church to respect and 
protect the children’s rights. Unless this 
is true, why did Jesus speak so drastically 
concerning any who would “offend one of 
these little ones which believe in me.” 

It is natural for us to give the children 
rightful consideration at Christmas time. 
We have no hesitation in agreeing with 
Jesus’ exalted place for children’s rights 
or with the consecrated persons—parents, 
teachers, and others—who insist on doing 
so much for children. We are sure that 
the progress of the Kingdom during the 
centuries, especially since Protestantism 
began its Christian work, has been due in 
no small measure to meeting the rights of 
children. 
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Suggestion for a Watchnight 


\ Service 
Revelation 21: 1-5 


New Year Day is not a church festival. 
It is the beginning of the civil year. The 
first Sunday in Advent would really be 
the Christian New Year. But it is a holi- 
day that the church should not overlook. 
The hearts of men are open to religious 
impressions at a time when the fleeting 
character of life is stressed. The orgies of 
New Year’s Eve mark the attempt of men 
to forget the real meaning of the day. They 
want to dull their consciences. 

This is no way for the Christian to greet 
the New Year. He is not afraid of the 
morrow, because he believes that every 
day he lives he is under the protection 
and care of a loving Father. He meets the 
New Year with a prayer in his heart that 
it may be a better year, a year of greater 


_ opportunity for Christian service. To him 


the New Year has religious significance, 
and he is thankful to the God Who has 
permitted him to begin it. The watchnight 
service has come to its rightful place in 
the program of the churches. There is the 
place for the Christian on New Year Eve. 
In the Christian year the Sunday after 

Christmas reminds us of the naming of 
Jesus. Many churches use this theme in 
their New Year services. There are some 
very beautiful hymns that are appropriate 
to this theme. For instance: 

“Jesus! Name of wondrous love! 

Name all other names above! 

Name at which must every knee 

Bow in deep humility.” 

—Bishop How. 


We shall keep in mind the civil meaning 
of New Year in a selection of hymns that 
are appropriate. They are all found in the 
Parish School Hymnal and are all easy to 
sing. 


Another Year Is Dawning—No. 351 


This hymn was written by Frances 
Ridley Havergal, 1836-1879. Miss Havergal 
was an accomplished linguist, speaking six 
languages in addition to her own. She was 
also a musician of more than average 
talent. She was a skilful composer, a 
singer who was constantly sought for con- 
cert work, and a brilliant pianist. But 
these were her interests only as they con- 
tributed to her powers of Christian serv- 
ice. Love and service were the ideals of 
her life. She was constantly giving her 
strength and talent to writing Christian 
literature, teaching in Sunday school and 
making religious addresses. Christianity to 
her was a life, and she gave it her best. 

Her poems came very easily and nat- 
urally. To quote her: “I can never set 
myself to’ write verse. I believe my King 
- suggests a thought and whispers me a 
musical line or two, and then I look up 
and thank Him, and go on with it.” 
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This hymn was written for use on a 
New Year card without thought of its 
ever being set to music. She published the 
card in 1874 for her own use with this 
heading, “A Happy New Year! Ever Such 
May It Be!” 

Someone has characterized her verses in 
this way: “Her poems are permeated with 
the fragrance of her passionate love of 
Jesus.” Certainly this can be said of our 
hymn. The first verse looks ahead with 
quiet trust. The second looks back on the 
mercies of the closing year. The third 
glorifies the life of service, closing with 
a renewal of consecration. As Miss Haver- 
gal wrote the hymn each verse had four 
lines. The music to which it is set in our 
hymnbook requires two verses to make 
the required eight lines. Our tune is by 
Samuel Wesley, brother of John, and jointly 
with him, a founder of Methodism. 

This is a prayer hymn. May it be our 
New Year dedication to a better year of 
Christian service. 


Great God We Sing Thy Mighty 
Hand—No. 349 

Philip Doddridge, D.D., 1702-1752, was 
born in London and early showed scholarly 
attainments. He was ordained a non-con- 
formist pastor. This means that he be- 
longed to a Protestant church other than 
the Church of England. He was pastor 
of the Congregational church at North- 
ampton from the time of his ordination to 
his early death of tuberculosis. Along 
with the duties of his pastorate he was 
the head of the theological seminary in 
Northampton. 

He wrote our New Year hymn imme- 
diately after preaching a New Year ser- 
mon. Often after he had preached a 
strong sermon, while his heart still burned 
with inspiration of the theme, he sat down 
at his desk and put the thought into verse. 
This hymn expresses many of the senti- 
ments appropriate to the Christian’s heart 
at New Year. Here are gratitude for past 
blessings, guidance and protection, and an 
expression of implicit trust for the future. 

The hymn tune to which the hymn is 
set is named Duke Street and was written 
by John Hatton in 1793. We use this tune 
for several familiar hymns, such as “Jesus 
Shall Reign” and “From All That Dwell 
Below the Skies.” In these days when the 
world is in confusion it is a great and com- 
forting thing to be able to sing: “Great 
God, we sing Thy mighty Hand!” The New 
Year has no terrors when we have this 
faith. 


Our God, Our Help in Ages Past— 
No. 352 

Isaac Watts, 1674-1748, might be called 
“the father of the Protestant Hymnbook.” 
He, too, was a non-conformist, or to use 
another name, a dissenter. His prejudice 
against the established church was so great 
that he refused to allow a friend to finance 
his education, provided he would become 
an ordained clergyman of the Church of 
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By Amos JOHN TraAver, D.D., Frederick, Md. 
HYMNS FOR NEW YEAR 


England. He held only one pastorate, and 
because of ill health soon resigned that. 
He never married and, being unable to 
continue his ministry, was lonely, blue and 
discouraged. About this time he was in- 
vited to visit at the palatial home of Sir 
Thomas Abney. 

The visit grew into a stay of over thirty 
years. Abney Park became home to him, 
and in its quiet and beauty he found in- 
spiration for some of his greatest hymns. 
He wrote on many learned subjects, for 
he was a true scholar. But his masterful 
treatises are long forgotten. His hymns 
live on. Today, two hundred years later, 
more of his hymns are found in our mod- 
ern hymnbooks than those of any other 
writer. The Wesleys are his only rivals 
in the number of their hymns. 

The title, “Father of the Protestant 
Hymnbook,” is due not only to the fact that 
he wrote over six hundred hymns and 
paraphrases. When he began to write, the 
church knew nothing of hymns apart from 
the psalms. He may be credited as the 
greatest single influence toward the use of 
original hymns. 

Our hymn is based on the ninetieth 
psalm, “Lord, thou hast been our dwelling 
place in all generations.” It has caught the 
sense of the psalm in words original to 
the author. It is more than a paraphrase. 
So popular is this hymn that it finds use 
on the program of almost every great 
national occasion in England and America. 
After the World War it was sung at the 
great service of thanksgiving for peace, 
and it was also sung in Westminster Abbey 
at the dedication of the Tomb of the Un- 
known Soldier. H. Augustine Smith says 
of it: “Like the psalm which is its original. 
it is a majestic, serene, deep-moving hymn 
of faith, one of the race’s supreme expres- 
sions of beauty and religion.” 

It expresses particularly the sentiments 
of New Year, though it finds much wider 
use. It speaks of the frailty of man and 
of the eternal power of God. It is just as 
full of meaning in 1940 as it was in 1719 
when it was written. Perhaps it has even 
more meaning to an age that has been 
shocked into a realization of the failure of 
human power to direct the world in peace 
and prosperity. 

The tune to which this hymn is gen- 
erally sung is titled St. Anne and was 
written by William Croft in 1708. He was 
the organist in St. Anne’s Church, Lon- 
don, and later became organist of the Royal 
Chapel, and finally of Westminster Abbey, 
where he was buried. Another great hymn 
sung to this tune is, “O Where Are Kings 
and Empires Now?” It is a stately tune 
for a hymn of great dignity and powerful 
emotions. Let us sing it as a confession of 
human frailty and a witness to our faith 
in “Our God.” 

* * co * 

To Leavers: Topic date, December 31. 
Use H. Augustine Smith’s “Lyric Religion,” 
Brown and Butterworth’s “The Story of 
Hymns and Tunes,” and Hunton’s “Fa- 
vorite Hymns.” 
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IN BETHLEHEM, PA. 


America’s “Christmas City” Founded by the 
Moravians in 1741 Puts on Festival Garb 


By Brotherhood Secretary Earle W. Bader 


BETHLEHEM, Pennsylvania, the Head- 
quarters of the Brotherhood of the United 
Lutheran Church, is also known as “The 
Christmas City” of the United States. 
Thousands of visitors from all parts of the 
country come to Bethlehem each year dur- 
ing the Yule season. 

It was on Christmas Eve in 1741, nearly 
two hundred years ago, that the early 
Moravian settlers, inspired by a Christmas 
hymn, first named this community for the 
birthplace of the Prince of Peace in Beth- 
lehem of Judea. Hence, today under the 
leadership of the Bethlehem Chamber of 
Commerce and a Women’s Committee, a 
special effort is being made to make Beth- 
lehem, Pennsylvania, outstanding as “The 
Christmas City of the United States.” 

Some of the features of “The Christmas 
City” are as follows: An elaborate street 
lighting display, containing eight miles of 
street lights, will decorate twenty-two city 
blocks, and Bethlehem’s famous Hill-to- 
Hill Bridge at a cost close to $35,000. This 
display, which will practically “roof” the 
streets of the city, will feature millions of 
electric bulbs with the star design pre- 
dominating. The bridge, which is an im- 
mense structure and which crosses a river, 
a creek, a canal and four railroads, will be 
a thing of beauty with its red and green 
electric light design. 

A 100-foot two-faced electric star will be 
built atop South Mountain, at the foot of 
which Bethlehem nestles. The star will be 
visible twenty-five miles away and will be 
symbolic of the “Star of Bethlehem.” 

A real Moravian “Putz,” for which Beth- 
lehem has long been famous and which 
will depict the Nativity scene, is to be 
erected. The “putz” is being built at the 
Chamber of Commerce headquarters. As 
the Christmas stuzy is told and retold, 
music will be furnished by the Moravian 
Trombone Choir of Bach Festival renown. 

Elaborate community Christmas trees 
will be erected on the campus of Lehigh 
University and Moravian College and The- 
ological Seminary. The Moravian College 
for Women, oldest Protestant girls’ school 
in the United States, will have candles 
burning nightly in the 200 windows of the 
historic building used as a hospital during 
the Revolutionary War. 

Throughout the Christmas season various 
groups of carolers from Bethlehem’s 
seventy-five Protestant churches will tour 
the city day and night, and sing appro- 
priate Christmas hymns. 

A special float will be constructed, 
depicting Santa Claus driving his sleigh 
and reindeer. This float will be driven 
through the city streets to further add a 
touch of Christmas cheer. 

The Post Office Department is preparing 
to handle the usual heavy influx of mail 
from out-of-town people who wish their 
Christmas cards mailed and postmarked 
from Bethlehem, “The Christmas City.” 

This year the Bethlehem Chamber of 
Commerce is offering to place an appro- 
priately designed Christmas seal on each 
letter sent to the Chamber for mailing from 
Bethlehem. This seal will bear a special 
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design showing the Wise Men following 
the Star of Bethlehem. There will be no 
charge for this service. 

A hearty welcome awaits you at U. L. 
C. A. Lutheran Brotherhood Headquarters 
whenever you visit “The Christmas City 
of the U. S. A.” 


“CHRISTMAS CANDY” 


A Christmas Story, by Raymond L. Markley, 
Greencastle, Pa. 


On THE Sunday before Christmas, the 
superintendent of the Meadville Sunday 
school examined the pile of boxes of candy. 
It was the customary treat for one hun- 
dred children of the Sunday school. He 
counted. Suddenly he realized there were 
125 boxes of candy, one-quarter pound in 
each box. He grumbled. “Here,” he mut- 
tered, “is a glaring example of extravagant 
committees. I could have done this order- 
ing and saved the Sunday school the cost 
of five or six pounds of candy.” He was 
Scotch-grained in his disposition and re- 
sented waste. 

He continued his grumbling and fired his 
grumbling frame of mind by thinking of 
the janitor of the church and the Sunday 
school. He was a bachelor and lived on 
the edge of the town. His pay was $12 a 
month during the summer months, and $15 
a month in winter. He never complained 
about his pay and he never showed a dis- 
position to strike. He dusted in winter, 
while the furnace fired burned. When not 
dusting, he usually sat up the side of the 
furnace in an old chair, reading the Bible. 
He was a man of one, only one, Book. He, 
childlike, read aloud. Slowly and deliber- 
ately he would read. On this particular 
morning when the Sunday school superin- 
tendent was counting the candy boxes and 
grumbling, he was reading from the “Ser- 
mon on the Mount,” and as he read aloud, 
the superintendent passed the furnace door 
and heard his voice. He stopped, tiptoed 
to the furnace room and listened: 

“Ask, and it shall be given you;... 

Beware of false prophets, etc. ..” 

On and on he read, stumbling at times 
over some of the words; but he read rev- 
erently. 

He then began to pray. He prayed for 
his enemies, his friends, foreign mission- 
aries, a few of whom he knew. For the 
pastor of the church, the church board, and 
then suddenly he began in a very intimate 
way to speak to the Lord: “Lord, there 
are my neighbor’s children; they do need 
some candy. There is Mary (his sister’s 
child, whom he loved dearly), that little 
tike, she needs something from me.” Long 
he dwelt on the matter. He prayed for the 
children, very dear to his heart. 

The superintendent left the door. He fled 
to the upper sanctuary and there knelt in 
prayer. A new spirit seized him. It was 
no longer the mercenary, selfish, official 
attitude; but the attitude of a child. 

And when the time came he secretly 
gave the janitor some twenty boxes of 
candy and quietly said: “Here are twenty 
boxes of candy. Give them to your chil- 
dren friends.” And then he said: “Do you 
believe God answers prayer? The old 
janitor replied: “Well, it seems He does. 
For forty years I have read and prayed 
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for the things which I felt I needed. God 
has answeerd my cry of need. The super- 
intendent went his way and, commenting 
to his friends later, he said: “His prayer 
was mundane; an extravagant committee 
bought six pounds of candy that were not 
needed, yet throughout the whole experi- 
ence, there was the strange alchemy of 
heaven’s guidance.” 


HARTWICK INSTALLS A 
NEW PRESIDENT 


A SERVICE of installation was held in St. 
John’s Church, 83 Christopher Street, New 
York, Advent Sunday, December 3. 

The occasion was the induction of W. H. 
Bruce Carney, D.D., into the office of pres- 
ident of Hartwick Seminary. 

The chief address was delivered by W. H. 
Greever, D.D., LL.D., his subject being, 
“The Concerns of the Church in The- 
ological Education.” He stressed the va- 
rious relations which these institutions bear 
to each other and how they should be en- 
larged and strengthened for the greater 
efficiency of both. 

Dr. Carney gave a review of the efforts 
of Patriarch Muhlenberg and his son-in- 
law, Kunze, to 
establish a school 
for the education 
of ministers and 
some of the fruits 
of their sowing 
in the careers of 
notable grad- 
uates in the early 
days of the sem- 
inary. 

The official act 
of induction was 
performed by 
Samuel Trexler, 
D.D., president of 
the United Synod 
of New York. 

Three recent additions to the faculty 
were also installed, in the persons of the 
Rev. Arthur Herbert, A.M., Gideon C. 
Olson, Th.M., D.D., and the Rev. Lars P. 
Qualben, Ph.D., their subjects of instruc- 
tion being Liturgics, English Bible and 
American Church History respectively. 

The honorary degree of Doctor of Divin- 
ity was bestowed upon the Rev. Ernest 
Brennecke, Ph.D., pastor during the last 
fifty years of Trinity Lutheran Church; 
and upon the Rev. Alfred B. Moldenke, 
Ph.D., who recently completed forty-two 
years as pastor of St. Peter’s Lutheran 
Church, both of New York City. Dr. 
Brennecke also teaches Hebrew in the 
seminary. Dr. Moldenke’s chief academic 
interest has also been in Semitics, his out- 
standing work being the translation of 
numerous cuneiform tablets, published by 
the Metropolitan Museum of New York. 

Announcement was made of the Hay- 
unga Scholarships, founded by Dr. George 
E. Hayunga, founder of the Lutheran Hos- 
pital, New York, well-known physician 
and surgeon and benevolent Christian man. 
His son, George E. Hayunga, Jr., a senior 
in his father’s alma mater, Queen’s Uni- 
versity Medical College, Ontario, Canada, 
shares with his father in these scholar- 
ships. These scholarships are given in 
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memory of the Rev. Herman Hayunga, 
who, upon his graduation from Hartwick 
Seminary in 1826 went to Williamsburg, 
Ontario, and re-established the Lutheran 
congregation there, the first Lutheran con- 
gregation and the first Protestant congre- 
gation in Canada, dating from 1784. 

Special music was furnished by the choir 
of Trinity Lutheran Church. 

Official delegates were present from 
many academic and ecclesiastical institu- 
tions. 


NORTHWEST L. S. A. A. 
“The Faith for Our Day,” Theme of 


Convention 


REPRESENTING twenty-two colleges and 
universities in the Northwest, 276 reg- 
istered delegates and many visitors met at 
the State College, Brookings, S. D., No- 
vember 3, 4 and 5 for the annual confer- 
ence of the Northwest Region of the Lu- 
theran Student Association of America. 

Dr. George F. Hall, professor of Chris- 
tianity at Gustavus Adolphus College, St. 
Peter, Minn., convention speaker, carried 
out the conference theme, “The Faith for 
Our Day,” in three addresses entitled, 
“God and His Standards,” “Prayer,” and 
“The Bread of Life.” 

Bible studies on “God Is Spirit,” “God 
Is Light,” and “God Is Love” were con- 
ducted by the Rev. Carl B. Ylvisaker, head 
of the department of religion, Concordia 
College, Moorhead, Minn. 

A feature of the three-day program was 
a series of student interest groups led by 
students. Topics discussed were “Knowing 
God’s Will for My Life,” “Effective Prayer 
Life,” “Winning Others,” and “Increasing 
Our Mission Interest.” 

L. S. A. technique groups, also led by 
students, were held Saturday afternoon to 
exchange suggestions and criticisms in the 
phases of LSAA work. 

Sunday morning, the Rev. A. E. Han- 
son, pastor of First Lutheran Church, 
Brookings, S. D., preached the convention 
sermon on “Sharing Our Faith,” and closed 
the conference with a charge to all L. S. 
A. A. delegates to spread the spirit of 
Christ, so evident during the convention, 
on their home campuses. 

Officers elected to take their positions 
March 1, 1940, were: President, Orval 
Westby, Northern Normal, Aberdeen, S. D.; 
vice-president, Arley Bjella, University of 
North Dakota, Grand Forks, N. D.; sec- 
retary, Janette Rustad, Concordia College, 
_ Moorhead, Minn.; treasurer, Arthur Gent, 
Valley City State Teachers, Valley City, 
N. D.; librarian, Charlotte Dokken, Brook- 
ings State College, Brookings, S. D.; mis- 
sion secretary, Lauretta Mundt, Northern 
Normal, Aberdeen, S. D.; and Erman 
Lunder, Concordia College, transportation 
manager for the 1940 Ashram. Burnis 
Rogness of Luther Theological Seminary, 
retiring president, was made Thought 
Project promoter. 

Institutions represented were Concordia 
College, Moorhead State Teachers’ Col- 
lege, North Dakota Agricultural College, 
University of North Dakota, Jamestown 
State College, Valley City State College, 
Mayville State College, Minot State Col- 
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ings, State College, Madison State Col- 
lege, Rapid City State School of Science, 


- Augustana College, Spearfish State College, 


University of Minnesota, Gustavus 
Adolphus College, Luther Theological Sem- 
inary, Interstate Business College of Fargo, 
Bemidji State Teachers’ College, Bottineau 
School of Forestry, Northern Normal, and 
Bickinson Teachers’ College. 

The 1940 Regional Conference is to be 
held in Grand Forks, N. D., with the Lu- 
theran Student Association of the Uni- 
versity of North Dakota as host. 

Caro ZANK. 


NEW DEAN OF WOMEN 


Miss Leila K. McNeill Enters Upon Duties 
at Carthage College 


Just arrived from London, England, on 
the Holland-American S. S. Statendam is 
Leila K. McNeill, new Dean of Women for 
Carthage College, Carthage, Ill. 

The new dean 
experienced the 
air raid on three 
British ships in 
the Firth of 
Forth at Edin- 
burgh, Scotland, 
in October and 
carried a gas 
mask around 
England until she 
left Southamp- 
ton late in Octo- 
ber after her boat 
had been held up 
pending a con- 
traband investi- 
gation. 

Miss McNeill, 
a native of the Orkney Islands, received 
her M.A. degree at the University of Glas- 
gow, and a B.Sc. in economics at the Uni- 
versity of London. She has also studied at 
the University of Wisconsin. Her most re- 
cent position was that of Dean of Women 
at Frances Martin College for Women in 
London. 

The new Carthage dean is a former 
teacher of English at Wittenberg College, 
Springfield, Ohio. 


MISS LEILA K. McNEILL, 
Dean of Women, 
Carthage College 


Rare Page on Display 


An original page from the first book ever 


. printed is on display in the Carthage Col- 


lege Library. 

Loaned to the college by Dr. Louis 
Behrens of St. Louis, Mo., the page is from 
the book of Ezekiel in the Bible as printed 
by Johann Guttenberg in Mainz, Germany, 
in 1450. 

Guttenberg’s Bible was the first printing 
ever done from movable type and the 
leaf now in the Carthage library is from 
the original Bible, which was a part of 
the Vollbehr collection or “Incunabula,” 
purchased for a sum in excess of $300,000 
and later placed in the Library of Congress 
in Washington, D. C., in 1930. 

The leaf is from the Vulgate edition in 
Latin, printed on vellum and known as the 
“forty-two-line” Bible, or the ‘St. Blasius- 
St. Paul copy. In 1930 the United States 
Congress had appropriated up to $1,500,000 
for the purchase of the complete Vollbehr 
collection of 3,000 items. 
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Gift and Reward 
BOOKS 


(AGES 7-9) 


THE STORY HOUR (New) 
By Marian Black 
A volume of character building and enter- 
taining short stories, verses and numerous 
pientes Will both delight and instruct the 
ittle readers. Printed in large type and 
bound in full cloth with jacket in colors. 
30 cents. 


THE STORY CHEST (New) 

By Marion Poppen Athy 
Character building short stories, verses and 
pictures for boys and girls of the primary 
age. The author offers a variety of ma- 
terial that is of interest to this age group and 
impresses in a pleasing way Christian truths 
and guidance. Cloth. 30 cents. 


(AGES 9-11) 


STEWARDSHIP STORIES FOR JUNIORS 
(New). By Irma Hegel 

These stories aim to teach boys and girls 
the Christian grace of giving. The authors 
point the way in which they can, through 
their own efforts, provide the means for 
liberal offerings that in a true sense are their 
gifts. The stories will be read with interest 
and profit. Cloth. 30 cents. 


(AGES 10-13) 


HILDA’S SUNDAY SCHOOL 
By W. E. Schuette 
The story of a young girl who in her quiet 
way and by her faithfulness taught her par- 
ents a needed lesson when they had become 
careless Christians and were in danger of 
growing worldly. Cloth. (For GIRLS.) 25c. 


MY BROTHER’S KEEPER 
By E. A. Parkinson 

Three boys known as “The Inseparable 
Trio” spend a summer vacation near a lake 
owned by the father of one of the boys. 
They have a grand time and pass through 
several rather exciting experiences. (For 
BOYS.) Boards. 25 cents. 


PULPIT AND BATTLEFIELD 
By Arthur Kuhlman 
A story of Peter Muhlenberg and the 
American Revolution. Fiction and historical 
facts are so nicely blended that in reading 
one can hardly tell where the one_ begins 
and the other ends. Boards. 40 cents, 


(AGES 13-15) 


TRADER’S LANDING 
By J. Theo. Mueller 

In 1862, the Sioux and Winnebagoes, em- 
bittered by the progress of the Whites in 
territory that had just become a state, re- 
solved to drive the colonists out of Minne- 
sota. Suddenly and unexpectedly they fell 
upon the settlers. Pearl-Eye, an Indian girl, 
who is friendly with the Whites, and Henry, 
the sixteen-year-old boy of a pioneer, dis- 
play unusual bravery and heroism. (For 
GIRLS and BOYS.) 30 cents. 


WITH THE KING’S EMBASSY 
By Hal Correll 

At the time of the Crusades, Louis IX of 
France heard that Sartach, a powerful Tar- 
tar prince, had become friendly to Chris- 
tians and desired to know more about their 
Saviour and His Gospel. To his court the 
king sends gifts and a missionary. A page in 
the royal palace goes with the embassy, and 
the story relates his thrilling experiences 
and adventures in the land of the Tartars. 
(Boys or Girls.) 30 cents. 
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How the Gothic brick edifice of a 181- 
year-old congregation in historic Scho- 
harie County, New York, was recently 
beautified in its interior through an ex- 
tensive rebuilding and refurnishing pro- 
gram, is a story that its members and peo- 
ple in the community like to talk about. 

After the work of redecorating and re- 
modeling the interior was completed this 
autumn, Zion Lutheran Church of Cobles- 
kill, N. Y., rededicated its house of wor- 
ship November 19, with morning and eve- 
ning services attracting a combined at- 
tendance of 1,300 persons. 

Lutheran congregations from neighbor- 
ing churches in the county joined in a de- 
nominational service in the morning with 
Walton H. Greever, D.D., LL.D., secretary 
of the United Lutheran Church in America, 
preaching the dedicatory sermon. In the 
evening the Protestant churches of the 
village and surrounding territory joined 
with their Lutheran neighbors for a com- 
munity service, which was addressed by 
an outstanding layman, Frederic M. Snyder 
of Kingston, N. Y., on “The Place of the 
Church in the Community.” There were 
800 at this service. 

Thus a building completed in 1868 and 
partially redecorated in 1891, was again 
consecrated upon the completion of a 
$21,000 modernization program. The Rev. 
Morris C. Skinner, under whose leader- 
ship the plans were successfully carried 
out, was called to this pastorate only nine 
months before the project was launched. 


A Splendid Property 

Zion Church is an imposing structure 
with its 160-foot spire in this village of 
2,500 people. It stands on Main Street, 
nearly in the center of the town, and a 
town clock purchased through public sub- 
scription in 1883 uses the century-old bell 
in its steeple to strike the hours for this 
bustling community. The exterior has 
always presented a good appearance. With 
a new religious education building erected 
in 1904 and enlarged in 1927, this entire 
property presents a substantial appearance. 

That the auditorium was in need of a 
thorough renovation was long recognized 
by the congregation. The council authorized 
Pastor Skinner to get in touch with a pro- 
fessional designer of church in- 
teriors who was recommended 
by synodical headquarters in 
New York in the person of 
Walter E. Boettcher of Brook- 
lyn. Not only did they provide 
for a beautiful job of redecorat- 
ing the walls of the church, but 
a balcony extending along three 
sides of the auditorium was re- 
modeled so that it now extends 
only along the back. This change 
removed all obstructions from 
the stained glass windows on 
the sides. 

In the meantime two young 
businessmen of the church 
whose parents had recently 
passed on, came forward with 
an offer of new white oak pews 
for both the main church and 
balcony. These they presented 
as a memorial. A friend of 
the congregation in Washington, 
D. C., presented new choir stalls 
and screens, and others pre- 
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Church Beautified 


Cobleskill, N. Y., Congregation Celebrates 
186th Anniversary 


Reported by Charles L. Ryder 


sented a set of chimes located in an alcove 
of the balcony and played from the organ 
console. 

A change long desired by the congrega- 
tion was brought about through construc- 
tion of a wood-carved reredos, designed 
by Mr. Boettcher, which permitted the 
placing of the altar farther back into a 
central archway where the organ console 
had formerly been located. By placing the 
console on the right along with one sec- 
tion of the choir stalls, the choir is now 
enabled to enter the church in proces- 
sional. 

It was a sight long to be remembered on 
dedication Sunday as the vested senior and 
junior choirs came down the center aisle 
and took their places in the new stalls on 
either side of the central arch enclosing 
the sanctuary while Pastor Skinner and 
visiting clergymen prayed before a memo- 
rial altar located beneath the new reredos 
and organ screen. The artistic ability and 
ingenuity of Mr. Boettcher in arranging 
the altar this way and at the same time 
leaving the organ in its former location as 
desired by the congregation, has brought 
many expressions of appreciation. The 
reredos and organ screen alone cost $2,500. 

During the building operations last sum- 
mer, new hardwood floors were laid and a 
new flooring of resilient material was laid 
in the recreation room in the basement; 
new carpets were provided and workmen 


? 


fit it 
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later rebuilt and electrified the Moller or- 
gan. Other improvements were made as 
the work progressed. 

Out of a total cost of $21,000, memorials 
have been presented amounting to $5,000 
and nearly $8,000 additional has been made 
available through gifts and pledges. Con- 
tributions are still being received so that 
a debt of approximately $7,500 will be as- 
sumed by this congregation whose church 
property is valued at more than $100,000. 


Tablets Unveiled 


Bronze tablets were unveiled to the mem- 
ory of Charles Courter, business leader of 
the community, who more than any other 
individual was responsible for the build- 
ing of the present church, 1867-68, and to 
Harmon Becker, superintendent of the 
Sunday school, 1852-1894. 

Another tablet pays tribute: 

“To the vision and courage of pastors 
and people whose works have set up these 
milestones in the history of this church: 

“1758—Provisional organization formed 
by Dominie Peter Nicholas Sommer. 

“1793-94—Congregation organized and 
Brick Church built. 

“1826—First Lutheran Sunday school in 
New York State organized. , 

“1837—F oreign missionary movement 
which spread throughout United Lutheran 
Church in America begun by ‘Aunt Nancy’ 
Schafer. 

“1868—Present church built. 

“1904-1927—Chapel built and enlarged. 

“1939—Church interior rebuilt and re- 
furnished.” 

As will be noted from the inscription on 
the tablet, this present edifice is the sec- 
ond built by Zion congregation; the first 
known as the Brick Church was erected in 
1794. Some of the pioneer work of the 
congregation may be judged from the fact 
that the Cobleskill settlement at that time 
comprised but a few scattered houses. The 
first church was practically homemade in 
that the German Palatine settlers hewed 
timbers from adjoining forests and baked 
the necessary brick in their own ovens. 
Business growth of the village in the post- 
Civil War era necessitated the building of 
the present edifice. 

Mindful of its historic background, Zion 
Church decided to emphasize 
the value it places on such a 
heritage by distributing an 
illustrated booklet at the re- 
cent rededication, entitled, “The 
Onward March of Zion Church.” 
Pastor Skinner and the author 
of the history, who also fur- 
nished this “story,” have re- 
ceived many fine comments 
from synodical officials, pastors, 
the congregation and the com- 
munity. 


“Pau wrote, ‘Christ liveth in 
me,’ but he could not have said 
that except.that he was first able 
to say: ‘I am crucified with 
Christ.’ This idea of crucified 
living has not been preached 
much by us, and perhaps it has 
been lived even less than it has 
been preached.” 


“PripE is never so out of place 
as in prayer.” 


; ; right, Kate made the letters, 


- 
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“THY POWER, O LORD” 


(Continued from page 5) 


Painstakingly, on heavy parchment, with 
ink the stationer had assured her was 
Se teats. 
whatsoever is hindered by our sins may 
be speedily accomplished... . 

All those days before Christmas Kate’s 
lips formed the words, O Lord, come, 
while her cramped fingers made the neat 
black letters. No gifts had she ever se- 
lected with such care as she chose these 
for her children. It was a little hard to 
know which one should be for George. ... 
by Thy protection we may be rescued from 
the threatening perils of our sins. Paula’s 
was easier. ... lighten the darkness of 
our hearts.... And Jimmie. Would Celia 
be there when he opened his gift? Kate 
dared not let that possibility take away 
her courage. She went on. ... we may be 
enabled to serve Thee with pure minds... 

Kate framed the parchment sheets her- 
self, and boxed and mailed them. And 
when they were gone still she prayed. 

She had not told father the thing she 
had done. He brought home the tree and 
trimmed it, and hung a holly wreath on 
the door, as he had done all the Christ- 
mases of their life together. After Christ- 
mas dinner he would go with the Men’s 
Club to play Santa Claus to poor fam- 
ilies, as he always did. Kate got a.large 
chicken to roast, and some cranberries. 
There were the boxes from the children, 
under the tree waiting for Christmas 
morning. 

* * * * 

Then it was Christmas Eve, and Kate 
went to bed panic-stricken. She had never 
done anything of importance without her 
husband’s knowledge. Now she wished 
that she had asked him about this, for he 
had better judgment. Surely she had gone 
too far. There were things in a child’s life 
that a mother had no right to touch. Kate 
lay in the dark, going over the words she 
had lettered, the sentences she had prayed. 
Sin. Sin was a terrible word. It was a 
word her children scarcely knew. How 
had she dared think they would under- 
stand her intention? Would they have 
opened their little packages on Christmas 
Eve, or not until morning? Kate trembled 
as she lay waiting for morning. 

They did not speak of the emptiness of 
the house nor of the bigness of the tree. 
Kate tried to exclaim over each gift that 
she opened, but she wanted to cry, “Where 
is Jen?” She had half expected Jen to 
come creeping home during the night. She 
- had even looked in Jen’s old room to see 
if she were there. And George? George 

didn’t take kindly to criticism, he never 

had. 

Kate said that since no one was there 
they might as well have dinner early then 
father would be ready to start on his Santa 
Claus trip. 

“Tf I get home in time, maybe we could 
go over to Jen’s.” 

“All right.” Kate was helpless. Father 
would have to know. 


__._ When the door was shut Kate wished 
she had asked to go along. The hours 


_ alone would be unbearable, waiting, for 
she didn’t know what. Would they write? 
Would they come? Had she driven her 
' ch ildren from her by presuming too much? 
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Kate cleared the table and put away 
the food, of which they had eaten so little. 


- She cleaned the kitchen until it was spot- 


less. She went to the front door to look 
for mail. She wandered about the living 
room in search of something to do. She 
re-arranged the papers by father’s chair. 
Jimmie’s “cover” girl looked up at her. 
“Oh, Jimmie!” Kate cried. “It wasn’t so 
bad. You’re just young. I shouldn’t—” 
* * * * 


The click of the back door latch sounded 
through the house. 

Kate straightened up, tense. “Jen!” 

It was Jen, looking very small and white- 
faced. “Mother!” 

She let her coat slip off and fall on the 
floor, then she sat down on it, the way 
she used to do when she came in from 
school, and laid her head against the arm 
of the chair. 

Kate sat down beside her in the chair, 
but she did not touch Jen. She was afraid 
to. She had done enough, all she had the 
courage to do. 

Jen was staring through the window 
pane, with its edging of frost. “It was all 
my fault. But I didn’t know until I opened 
your present last night. I used to think 
sin was just murder, or adultery, or things 
like that. It isn’t.” Jen looked up at her 
mother. “I don’t have to tell you, do I? 
It was so foolish, oh—so much worse than 
foolish.” She reached for Kate’s hand and 
held it tightly. “You’ll help me find Phil, 
won’t you, you and father? I think I 
know where he is. He went away a week 
ago. I sent a telegram this morning, but 
he hasn’t answered.” She was staring out 
of the window again, dry eyed. 

They sat there, Jen waiting for Phil’s 
answer, Kate praying that all her children 
would come back to her. 

Jen looked up when she heard her father 
stamping snow from his boots at the back 
step. “Did you tell him?” 

Kate shook her head. 

Jen got up stiffly. “Let me.” She fol- 
lowed her father to the coat closet in the 
front hall. 

Kate turned on the tree lights auto- 
matically. There would have to be sup- 
per. Probably Jen had eaten nothing all 
day. Kate groped her way through the 
dining room. As she snapped on the 
kitchen light she felt cold air on her face 
and there was a rush of feet and cries of 
“Surprise! Merry Christmas!” 

The children nearly swept her off her 
feet. “Merry Christmas, Grandma!” Kate 
could not see for sudden tears, but she 
felt George’s big bear hug before he fol- 
lowed the children with their noisy shouts 
of “Merry Christmas, Grandpa!” 

“Martha!” Kate cried breathlesly. “I 
didn’t think you’d come, today.” 

“Tt wouldn’t be Christmas if we didn’t,” 
Martha was explaining, when there were 
cries from the front of the house and above 
the uproar they heard shouts of “Uncle 
Jim! Uncle Jim!” 

“Jimmie!” Kate whispered unbelievingly. 

“He’s brought Celia!” Martha called 
from the dining room. 

“Celia!” Kate stood where she was. 
Celia. What would she be like? Could 
she, could she be that girl on the cover 
Jimmie painted?’ Kate knew now that was 
the thing she had feared all along. She 
could not move. If Celia were like that— 
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“Mother! Here she is!” The pride in 
Jimmie’s voice! 

Kate turned. “Why—why, you’re just 
what I would have picked out for Jimmie!” 
she cried, and then in her relief wept a 
bit on Jimmie’s shoulder while the others 
laughed at her confusion. 

Then she had to think of supper, with so 
many to be fed, she who had made no 
preparation for a holiday feast. Hot bread 
and milk, cold chicken, pop corn and 
apples. It was the Sunday night supper 
of years ago, but it was all she had. Little 
as it was, it seemed to take a long time 
to get it on the table, with so much ex- 
cited talk going on all the time. Kate 
kept an anxious eye on Jen, hoping no 
one would ask where Phil was, yet know- 
ing they would be sure to sooner or later. 

It was hard to see to everything, with 
the children running in and out and 
Martha in the kitchen trying to help. Kate 
never knew when Phil came in, but he 
was beside Jen when they sat down at 
the table. 

“Everybody but Aunt Paula!” Kate did 
not need her grandchildren to remind her. 

Everyone except Paula. Kate could not 
hush the words in her own heart. After 
all it was Paula who needed the most. 
Paula, who had always been a little bit 
lonely, never able to give of herself nor 
to let others be close to her. Kate wished 
she had sent Paula a big box with lots of 
packages to open. That would have helped 
to fill the day if she hadn’t many friends. 
Paula never wrote much. It was hard to 
know, it had always been hard. If only 
Paula would come back too. 

When Kate was putting away the last of 
the dishes Celia found a chance to talk 
to her. “Jimmie wouldn’t tell you. I guess 
he’s proud. And sensitive—” 

Kate caught her breath, knowing so well 
that Jimmie was like that. Had she hurt 
him? 

Celia was going on shyly. “He wouldn't 
care if I tell you. He was on the wrong 
track, a little bit, and he knew it. You,” 
the girl stumbled over the words, “you 


helped.” She kissed Kate quickly and 
turned away as father came into the 
kitchen. 


“It’s from Paula.” He gave the telegram 
to Kate and read it over her shoulder. 

“MERRY CHRISTMAS EVERYBODY 
STOP MANY THANKS MOTHER DEAR 
STOP HAVE TO LOOK FOR A NEW JOB 
WISH ME LUCK PAULA” 

“Poor kid!” Father’s voice was husky. 
“To lose her job at Christmas time. What 
do you suppose—” 

But Kate did not hear him. Paula had 
come back with the rest. “Mother dear,” 
Kate repeated under her breath. When 
had Paula ever said that? She hurried to 
her desk to get the hundred dollar check. 
Perhaps it had always been Paula who 
needed the most. 


TODAY 


Curistmas Day! God bless you all. May 
the Christ-child come into every heart and 
there abide, bringing forgiveness and grat- 
itude and peace and joy and love, the 
richest of all Christmas gifts. And may we 
share these gifts with others all through 
the year. 12 Ehse 
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IOWA NUBBINS 
By the Rey. Albert B. Schwertz 


Iowans as a rule say very little about 
themselves, but now and then a few ker- 
nels cast off as the nubbins strike the bang 
board. Your newscaster has walked down 
between the rows and gathered here and 
there an interesting fact or two from news 
that has fallen in his path. 


Buffalo. This congregation under the 
leadership of the Rev. W. E. Kmet is work- 
ing for more reverence in its services. The 
completion of an elaborate program of 
interior redecorating has added to this 
endeavor. 


Burlington. The Rev. Jerome Miller re- 
ports a complete reorganization of the 
women’s program of the church. “Bazaars, 
sales, and suppers to raise money are 
things of the past,” writes the pastor. 


Cedar Rapids. This church under the 
pastorate of the Rev. Henry Scherer has a 
unique record of receiving new members 
into the church twenty-two consecutive 
months. An evangelism committee of fifty 
laymen was instructed in three meetings 
to carry on this work. Private weekday 
worship is encouraged by having the church 
open every day. 


Clinton. A fine modern parsonage now 
greets the eyes of members and friends of 
St. Paul’s Church. The basement of the 
church is being decorated. Pastor Carl V. 
Tambert reports eighty per cent of the 
membership pledged to the 1940 budget. 
A series of eight lectures is now under 
way to stimulate evangelism activity. 


Council Bluffs. The enthusiasm of the 
membership of this church for Pastor R. W. 
Livers is reflected in the event of having 
nineteen of the laymen of the church drive 
over fifty miles to one of our three “C” 
conferences. This pastor has the special 
observance of “Brotherhood Sunday” in 
his church. He also publicly commissions 
his church school teachers and officers 
during Parish Education Month. 


Davenport. Dr. J. C. Miller, who for 
more than a score of years has been at 
the helm of St. Paul’s, is to all of us as 
fresh in his plans and programs as always. 
There is a uniqueness about the work of 
this pastor we all admire. A financial pro- 
gram for a new “house of worship” is well 
on its way, and it is our sincere prayer 
that God will preserve to Dr. Miller health 
and strength to see his dream come true. 
This congregation has a marked record for 
sons and daughters engaged in full-time 
service, 


100 Per Cent Benevolence 


Our synodical president, M. A. Getzen- 
daner, D.D., and his assistant, have plenty 
of irons in the fire to keep them busy. 
This church (a child of St. Paul’s) has 
grown by leaps and bounds under its pres- 
ent and only pastor. Organized in 1922, it 
has now become one of the foremost con- 
gregations within the bounds of our synod. 
Write this pastor if you are interested in 
a recipe for paying your benevolence one 
hundred per cent. 


Des Moines. In this city we have our 
largest congregation, St. John’s. Our 1939 
synodical minutes register 2,991 confirmed 
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members who are served most efficiently 
by Dr. F. J. Weertz and his two associates, 
the Rev. August Gruhn and the Rev. A. W. 
Simonsen. This congregation is looking 
forward to being host to the National Tri- 
ennial Convention of the Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society in 1940. A real treat awaits 
all who attend the sessions in this beau- 
tiful structure so courageously built dur- 
ing the dark depression days. 

Unity Church has just completed a build- 
ing program and with a recently called 
pastor on the field it should become a bul- 
wark for righteousness in its section of the 
city. The Rev. A. W. Young, coming to us 
from the Nebraska Synod, reports that he 
has just moved into a renovated parsonage. 


Dubuque. Here resides Pastor Maurice 
Lesher, our synodical statistician. To say 
he is good is putting it mildly. Synod 
met with this congregation last May and 
the pastor presented roses and other things 
or what have you to certain of the pastors 
for work well done in filling out annual 
reports. The reason we do not like the 
rose idea, I think, is because we did not 
receive one. This congregation has re- 
cently placed the Common Service Book 
in its pews for use. The name chosen for 
their younger married couples’ class is 
“Marco.” 

Work Progressing 

Dunlap. For the first time we traveled 
into this town only a few days ago. Pas- 
tor Swan has this congregation well in 
hand. They were host to our CCC district 
meeting, and all we have to say is that 
we would like to be invited again. 


Fairfield. Our synodical secretary, the 
Rev. E. A. Piper, keeps the wheels of prog- 
ress turning here. One of the greatest 
Luther League conventions of all time was 
“put over” in this church recently. The 
city is a century old, we were told while 
there, but the pastor and his people are 
eighty-five years young, worshiping in a 
beautiful edifice. These people are also 
doing a bit of painting and decorating. 


Fort Madison. Reports from the Rev. 
A. L. Angersbach tell of the recent in- 
novation of the program-of The Children 
of the Church. In this city a program of 
this nature should progress. Being the 
home of our State Penitentiary, they have 
a stern reminder of the importance of 
bringing up the next generation in the 
nurture and admonition of the Lord. 


Iowa City. In this cultural center of our 
state we are to hold our synodical con- 
vention next year. Pastor Ralph Krueger 
writes that they expended $915 on the par- 
sonage. The home of the pastor is now 
modern in every respect. This congrega- 
tion has manifested an exceptional interest 
in its pastor, and in passing we personally 
know him to be most deserving. 


Mason City. Pastor W. H. Kampen writes 
that a most successful “Harvest Home 
Service” was held recently. We have often 
wondered if we were not missing some- 
thing worth while by not making more of 
this type of service. Besides special serv- 
ices of this nature, Guild dinners, Broth- 
erhood, family nights, hayride parties, 
frolics, fries, and the like are the order of 
the day. 
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Missouri Valley. This congregation is 
now enjoying regular worship services in 
the main auditorium of the church. The 
superstructure of this church was built 
during the pastorate of the late Dr. J. M. 
Herbst several years ago. No services were 
ever held in the main auditorium until 
recently. Under the present pastor, the 
Rev. Lightner Swan, a heating system has 
been installed and the walls, ceiling and 
floor finished. The expansion program is 
being met by monthly contributions through 
the Joash Chest. 


Muscatine. The Rev. Reno Frobenius 
tells of his expanded program, which in- 
cludes the celebrating of Reformation 
Sunday, Armistice Day and the other great 
festival days of our church and land. The 
opening of a Boy Scout cottage constructed 
by the men and scouts of the church, is 
something we can all think about. This 
congregation also sponsored a young mar- 
ried couples’ conference, calling in nearby 
churches. Special subjects are being 
brought to the Young People’s group by 
outside speakers. 


Nevada. Dr. J. O. Simon continues to 
keep as young as his Luther Leaguers. This 
fine pastor, who gave nearly a decade of 
his life as president of our synod, is still 
setting a pace for many of us who are at 
least a score or more years his junior. 
More power to you, Dr. Simon. 


Newton. Pastor F. D. Boldt for some 
time has furnished our Lutheran publica- 
tion, “Light for Today,” for every home 
in the congregation from the regular 
church budget. This objective was to en- 
courage the establishing of a greater num- 
ber of home altars. Upon the altar has 
been placed two beautiful brass vases from 
friends of the congregation in memory of 
Juanita Louise Schumann. 


Synod’s Youngest Child 


Sioux City. The Rev. D. E. Robison is 
the pastor of our synod’s newest child. This 
mission celebrated its first anniversary 
Reformation Sunday. Great rejoicing was 
in evidence when reports showed a bank 
balance, 244 baptized and 142 confirmed 
members, and a Sunday school of more 
than one hundred. Dr. M. J. Bieber or- 
ganized this congregation. 

Trinity congregation is proud to have 
had a small part in bringing St. Luke’s 
congregation into being. The writer of 
these “Iowa Nubbins” has enjoyed his pas- 
torate for more than a decade with a cos- 
mopolitan people who are willing and 
know how to work. We worship in an 
edifice of pure Gothic design which has 
won the admiration of thousands. Trinity 
is the largest Protestant congregation in 
the city and second largest in our synod. 


Webster City. The Rev. James C. Suter 
is the new pastor on this field. During the 
past months the pastor and people have 
been busy with a renovation program to 
the cost of $1,500. This congregation re- 
cently entertained the Young Women’s 
Congress of the Western Conference. 


West Des Moines. For more than a 
decade the Rev. F. C. Maurer has labored 
in this mission congregation. The congre- 
gation is twenty years old and is now in 
the midst of a program of evangelism. 
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FLASHES FROM FLORIDA 
By W. E. Pugh, D.D. 


FioriwA Lutheran pastors have fallen 
into line with the whole program of the 
Church in accordance with plans proposed 
for the promotion of Evangelism, Church 
Paper, Ministerial Pensions, observance of 
the Reformation Season and the like. 
Parishes and people, together with the pas- 
tors, find it helpful to work in unity with 
the whole Church, and the Lord’s bless- 
ings are in evidence. 


CCC 


Although it was All Saints’ Eve, and the 
general public knew at least that it was 
“Hallowe’en,” the Church Councilmen’s 
Conference held October 31 in Trinity 
Church, Jacksonville, can be set down as 
a success. The capable and enthusiastic 
leader was the Rev. Edgar Z. Pence, pres- 
ident of the Synod of South Carolina. 
President Pence conducted such confer- 
ences also in Tampa and in Hollywood, 
and these meetings, we are persuaded, 
were of tremendous help to the workers 
and members of church councils. “I had 
a very interesting time in Florida,’ says 
President Pence. “The response to the 
CCC meetings was very fine, in my opinion. 
The percentage of attendance was un- 
usually high. The territories from which 
the CCC meetings were drawn were not 
so large; one did not expect large num- 
bers present; but the percentage was good.” 

Successful effort is now being made by 
the president of the Florida Synod, the 
Rev. Paul G. McCullough, to have each 
church council adopt the treatise, “Forty 
Thousand Strong,” as a study course for 
the ensuing year, to be used at monthly 
meetings. 


Congregations 

The congregations of Jacksonville, fol- 
lowing a plan in effect for a number of 
years, held a joint service October 29 in 
observance of the Protestant Reformation. 
This year the downtown, centrally located 
Congregational Church building was se- 
cured for this service. The service was in 
charge of the Rev. George F. Hart of St. 
Mark’s, the Rev. C. F. H. Krueger of St. 
John’s, and Dr. W. E. Pugh of Trinity. We 
were fortunate in having as the speaker 
the Rev. Edgar Z. Pence, president of the 
Synod of South Carolina. He spoke of the 
value to each soul of the evangelical truth 
as it was rediscovered by Martin Luther, 
and exhorted that we stand steadfast in 
the faith once delivered to the saints. 


St. John’s, Jacksonville, the Rev. C. F. H. 


Krueger pastor, has adopted “Forget-Me- 


Not Penny-a-Meal Boxes,’ the funds 
therefrom to be used to liquidate a $1,100 
debt on the parsonage. Excellent results 
have come from this plan, and the con- 
gregation expects to wipe out the debt by 
next Easter. The church has a junior choir 
which sings at vesper services, and con- 
sists of some twenty boys and girls. 


Grace, Lakeland, the Rev. J. C. Derrick 
pastor, with the assistance of the Board 
-of American Missions, by way of an in- 
terest-bearing loan is about ready to pur- 
chase the formerly owned church and par- 
sonage. The plan is to use the old parson- 


age for a parish house. The present 
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parsonage, free of debt, located at 82 Lake 
Morton Drive, will be retained. 


Trinity, St. Petersburg, the Rev. Henry 
V. Kahlenberg pastor, found time during 
the summer to do some much needed 
property improvement. The church interior 
was redecorated, the roof repaired, and the 
doors and windows recaulked, and other 
fitments and finishings cleaned and pol- 
ished, “so that,” the pastor says, “our 
sanctuary with its symbolism and priceless 
stained glass windows, now reflects more 
than ever the beauty of our God.” The 
Brotherhood of Trinity Church is now 
publishing a monthly parish paper, Trinity 
Lutheran Visitor. This sixteen-page sheet 
serves as a most excellent method of keep- 
ing before the congregation and community 
the interests of the church and of the Gos- 
pel we preach. 


First Church, West Palm Beach, the Rev. 
William E. Fox pastor, during the summer 
remodeled its parish house and did some 
landscaping, to the improvement of its 
parish facilities and the beauty of its semi- 
tropical surroundings. The pastor is busy 
teaching two classes in Luther’s Catechism 
as well as an adult class preparing for 
church membership. This church uses reg- 
ularly a movie projector in its inspirational 
and educational enterprises. 


Holy Trinity, Miami, the Rev. P. G. Mc- 
Cullough pastor, was perhaps the leader 
this year in the payment of its apportion- 
ment in full, this good work having been 
completed for the year 1939 some weeks 
ago. A few other congregations are re- 
ported also to have paid in full by this 
time. “It can be done,” for if the “average” 
congregation can pay its apportionment, 
all others could probably do likewise, for 
they too in large majority are “average.” 


St. Paul’s, Tampa. Word has just been 
received that Dr. George F. Snyder has 
resigned as pastor of this parish. The in- 
formation brings with it a feeling of sin- 
cere regret. Dr. Snyder organized St. Paul’s 
early in 1927 and has been its energetic, 
consecrated pastor and leader through the 
intervening years. He accepted the call 
of the Board of American Missions to come 
to Tampa in 1926. The field was carefully 
surveyed and, after some time, an or- 
ganization was effected. For a few years, 
until the present property was purchased, 
services were held in the Young Men’s 
Christian Association building. Dr. Snyder 
has taken an interest in all the city’s re- 
ligious and civic life, is held in high esteem 
by many friends throughout the com- 
munity, and is one of the synod’s most 
loved members. 


Installations 


October 15, at the Vesper Service, the 
Rev. George F. Hart was installed as pas- 
tor of St. Mark’s Church, Jacksonville. The 
charge to the pastor was delivered by the 
Rev. Paul G. McCullough, president of 
the Synod of Florida; and the congrega- 
tion was addressed by the Rev. C. F. H. 
Krueger. The writer was liturgist. The 
president of synod conducted the Order 
for Installation. 


October 30, the president of the synod 
installed the Rev. Erwin T. Beaver as pas- 
tor of the Church of the Resurrection, 
Daytona Beach. Pastor Beaver had been 
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in the service of the Board of American 
Missions for some time as a Board pastor 
and had supplied the Church of the Resur- 
rection since June. He enters upon the work 
now as regular pastor with the prospect 
of a growing and aggressive parish de- 
veloping along all lines of the Church’s 
missionary program. 

We hope and pray for the Lord’s rich 
blessing upon these new pastors, young 
men as they are, in the flourishing field 
in Florida. 


BY THE OLD VENANGO 
TRAIL 


By the Rey. L. W. Rupp 


CHoIcE among all items brought into the 
study by the mail is the Silver Anniver- 
sary Number of The Inner Mission Worker, 
organ of the Lutheran Inner Mission So- 
ciety of Pittsburgh. For a quarter of a 
century this highly worth-while journal 
has gone out with its message. Dr. Ambrose 
Hering founded it. Today it is under the 
personal editorship of our superintendent, 
Dr. A. W. Stremel; under Dr. Stremel’s 
keen publicity ability it continues the high 
level of service known from the first issue. 


“Swing” 

For our own letter we return to an old 
custom and “swing” you around the con- 
ference circle to the tune of service played 
by the columns of our synodical news- 
paper, The Lutheran Monthly, edited by 
Dr. Frank P. Fisher, and carrying as its 
reportorial staff the following capable 
theme writers: For Greensburg Confer- 
ence, Pastor J. R. Nicholas, West Newton; 
for Central Conference, Pastor Elmer A. 
Ortner, Pittsburgh; for East Conference, 
Pastor C. W. Pryor, Jr., Ford City; for 
Erie Conference, Pastor H. F. Obenauf, 
Erie; for West Conference, Pastor William 
H. Marburger, Chicora; for Northeast Con- 
ference, Pastor Edward K. Rogers, War- 
ren, Pa.; for the German Conference, Pas- 
tor John Deutschlander, Johnstown. Other 
staff writers include Mr. E. D. Moyer, 
Franklin, who publicizes the Brotherhood; 
Mrs. O. A. Warren, Jeannette, who re- 
ports the women and their missionary 
services; Pastor Elmer P. Wentz, Pitts- 
burgh, student pastor for our young folks 
attending the schools in and about the city; 
Pastor L. W. Rupp, Prospect, for the 
Luther League. The president of synod 
and superintendent of missions, Dr. H. H. 
Bagger and Dr. P. H. R. Mullen, review 
the general work of the synod. Four in- 
stitutions of the Pittsburgh Synod present 
their causes: Thiel College, which is pre- 
paring to go ahead with the building of 
the new dormitory; the Old People’s Home 
at Zelienople; Bethesda Home for Chil- 
dren at Meadville; and the Orphans’ Home 
at Zelienople. 


The Brotherhood Notebook 


Mr. Moyer has gathered into his Broth- 
erhood Notebook facts “good, bad, and in- 
different,” touching men’s work. The facts 
gathered from parochial reports indicate 
that we have 6,025 members in 175 “So- 
cieties for Men,” which is eighteen more 
organizations and 900 more members than 
the year before. Even so, this represents 
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only 20 per cent of available man power. 
Only 131 congregations, considerably less 
than half, report organized work for men. 

This is one page. The notebook carries 
another page, that of programs as Mr. C. C. 
Goodman and his executive committee in 
the Synodical Brotherhood, with his Con- 
ference helpers, is building for the year. 
The West Conference, under the efficient 
leadership of Mr. W. H. Clapie, has forged 
ahead rapidly. Here the plan has definite 
geographical objectives. First the Beaver 
and Ohio Valley Lutheran Men’s Associa- 
tion was built up; this area was fortified 
with every means at hand and the Broth- 
erhood program thoroughly established. 
For about a year the Butler County area 
has been invaded until here also a thor- 
ough organization is now complete. 

The Erie Conference has followed a like 
method, a division of the territory. The 
Associated Brotherhoods of Erie and Vicin- 
ity have twenty congregations in their 
field, and ten congregations are on the 
field of a southern grouping. . 


Campus Notes 


The notes from the Lutheran student 
pastor come now from Pastor Elmer P. 
Wentz since Pastor M. R. Kunkleman ac- 
cepted the pastorate of St. Matthew’s 
Church in Leetsdale. The student work is 
a co-operative program sponsored by our 
Pittsburgh Synod, the Central Conference 
of the American Lutheran Church, the 
Augustana Synod, the Women’s Missionary 
Society, and the Lutheran Women’s 
League. Over 400 Lutheran young men 
and women are enrolled in several institu- 
tions of higher learning. The first inter- 
campus religious and social fellowship of 
the year was on October 15, when Dr. 
C. P. Harry was present and outlined the 
plans and projects of the Lutheran Stu- 
dent Association. The second inter-campus 
meeting was held December 10. 


Greensburg 


At the Harrison City-Bouquet Parish 
one of those fine old-time Harvest Home 
services has been held, resulting in 225 
quarts of canned goods for the Orphans’ 
Home; also a new furnace installed in the 
parsonage. Similar liberality for the same 
good cause came out of similar services 
at Smithton, Youngstown and West Newton. 


From Latrobe, where Dr. John B. 
Gardner accomplishes many remarkable 
things in practical educational programs, 
comes word of a Junior High and Senior 
High Department in the church school 
with a set-up similar to that of the High 
School Student Council. With this many 
re-arrangements of the school straight up 
from the lowest grades to highest are neces- 
sitated by the growth of the enrollment. 


Pastor Nicholas’ congregation at West 
Newton reports very complete attention to 
the program of the Board of Social Mis- 
sions and to the proper organization of all 
departments of the church school, with the 
Women’s Missionary Society and the 
Brotherhood very active in the plans, 
which include recreational programs. 


Central 


If one wonders what a busy company of 
metropolitan ministers have on their minds, 
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follow one month’s review of our Central 
Conference in the Pittsburgh Synod. It is 
a sad review this month, for it chronicles 
the passing of two mothers, the mother of 
the president of synod, Mrs. Agnes Horne- 
man Bagger, who died in Brooklyn, N. Y., 
September 29, and Mrs. Anna Fisher, 
Wapakoneta, Ohio, mother of Mrs. A. J. 
Holl, wife of Dr. Holl of First Church. 
Mrs. Fisher’s death occurred October 13. 


There have been a number of anniver- 
sary occasions; the twenty-fifth wedding 
anniversary of Pastor and Mrs. Raymond 
N. Stumpf, Braddock; the sixteenth of the 
pastorate of the Rev. George J. Muller at 
Grace Church, North Side; the fiftieth of 
unbroken teaching by Mrs. Jennie E. Hay 
in Trinity Church School, North Side; 
fifty-year anniversaries at Trinity, Verona, 
the Rev. T. Wilbur Eshenaur pastor, and 
St. Mark’s, North Side, the Rev. J. Me- 
lanchthon Weber pastor; the thirty-ninth 
anniversary at the Church of the Re- 
deemer, Homewood, at which time Dr. 
Robert W. Woods also celebrated the 
thirty-ninth anniversary of his pastorate. 


One new church building is being 
erected. The cornerstone was laid Octo- 
ber 10 for the new Bethesda Church n 
the New Kensington Road. The Rev. Theo- 
dore H. Althof is pastor. 


One of the notable items comes from the 
First Hungarian Church, Pittsburgh, the 
Rev. F. W. Rettmann pastor. Mr. John 
Ohegy of this church has made a donation 
of $500 to the Board of American Missions 
for the extension of work among Hungarian 
immigrants. The note adds that an imme- 
diate survey made at Lorain, Ohio, has 
resulted in organization there and the call 
to a pastor. 


The fall convention of the Conference, 
held in Calvary Church, Natrona Heights, 
gave out two unusual items: the considera- 
tion of a Thiel scholarship plan which a 
special committee is now considering, with 
report to be made at the spring conven- 
tion; and the favoring in all churches of 
a Day of Humiliation and Prayer on the 
last Sunday of the Church Year. Dr. 
Bagger has issued the call to all congrega- 
tions to make this a synod-wide observance, 


East 


“Organization complex” fills the review 
of East Conference work, meetings, con- 
ventions, conferences, organizations. Most 
of the meetings receive publicity in the 
department publicity releases. It is the 
schedule we note here, how within so few 
days this conference with twenty-two pas- 
tors covered so many fields. The CCC, held 
at First Church, Leechburg, the Rev. W. E. 
Pfeifer pastor, brought in fifty per cent of 
all councilmen, and all the pastors in a 
program that, as in the West Conference, 
raised the desire for more such meet- 
ings. The Synodical Women’s Missionary 
Convention met within the conference, en- 
tertained by Dr. M. L. Clare’s hospitable 
Apollo congregation. One day after the 
missionary convention the same congrega- 
tion entertained the young people of con- 
ference in a convention looking towards 
the organization of an East Conference 
League. A temporary organization resulted, 
with committees to complete the work. 


December 20, 1939 


The fall conference convention met at 
Rockville, in the Brick Church Parish, the 
Rev. C. W. Pryor pastor; the conference 
missionary societies convened at Homer 
City. When we add the Reformation serv- 
ices in the Kiski Valley and the Kittanning 
districts, plus rededications of several re- 
cently improved buildings, with appoint- 
ments for President Bagger at First, 
Leechburg, and St. Paul’s, Vandergrift, as 
well as for Dr. Bowersox of Leechburg at 
Rockville, there seems to have been much 
moving around among the brethren. 


Erie 

With the Erie men the entire synod 
mourns the passing of Dr. George H. 
Schnur, statistical secretary of the synod, 
whose labors and abilities are well known. 

Much congregational activity is noted in 
this conference, including a thirty-fourth 
anniversary at Grace Church, Erie, the 
Rev. J. E. Bermon pastor. This field was 
Dr. Schnur’s final pastorate. 


At Wesleyville, the Rev. Donald L. 
Houser pastor, forty-two are enrolled in 
the confirmation class under the require- 
ment to attend two years. The Lutheran 
Home for the Aged, Erie, has been boun- 
tifully remembered with produce from 
Harvest Festivals in the churches, such as 
the gifts that came from North East, and 
from Conneaut, Ohio. The Bethesda Home, 
Meadville, has also been remembered lib- 
erally. Brotherhood and Young People’s 
activities have been prominent, and cer- 
tain reductions in church debts make the 
new season promising. 


West 


The coming to Butler December 2 for 
the organization of the Synodical Luther 
League will climax our full program of 
such gatherings, from the CCC on through 
women’s and men’s meetings, very success- 
ful Reformation observances and Harvest 
Home festivals. 


Two programs held in St. John’s Church, 
Freedom, the Rev. E. Victor Roland pastor, 
may be reported, the first the local young 
people’s gathering October 10, with Pastor 
John F. Kindsvatter, East Liverpool, as 
the speaker; the other, the Festival of the 
Children of the Church for this territory. 


Grace, Rochester, the Rev. H. Reed 
Shepfer pastor, has a total of 1,800 who 
have communed in 1939. Trinity, Ellwood 
City, the Rev. F. H. Daubenspeck pastor, 
now has a “Junior Church.” In St. Peter's, 
Evans City, the Rev. George J. Baisler 
pastor, successful Leadership Training 
classes are held each Thursday evening. 


In this part of the country a good deal 
depends on the heating plant in church 
and parsonage. St. John’s Church near 
Zelienople, the Rev. C. S. Hayner pastor, 
has spent $1,000 on a furnace installation; 
$700 for the same purpose has been paid 
out by the Chicora congregation, the Rev. 
W. H. Marburger pastor. 


Northeast 
St. Paul’s, DuBois, the Rev. J. C. Kling- 
ensmith pastor, gave the summer to a com- 
plete renovation of the church, preparing 
for the fifty-fifth anniversary of the 
church building and the fifteenth of the 
pastor’s ordination. 
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pastor, again leads others in programs of 
parish education with leadership training 
_ for officers of the congregation’s auxiliaries, 
_ special evening services on “Family Life 
- Today,” and discussion by the Luther 
League of “Problems of Young People To- 
_ day.” This church joined with Bethlehem 
Church in the Reformation Service ad- 
dressed by the Rev. Dr. Hanson, president 
of the New York Conference of the 
Augustana’ Synod. November 15 Mr. G. 
Logan McElvany, Director of Music at 
First Church, Pittsburgh, came up to 
Ridgway to give an organ recital. 


The Reynoldsville Parish, the Rev. 
Nelson G. Fattman pastor, brought in Dr. 
P. H. R. Mullen, Superintendent of Mis- 
sions, for the Harvest Festival, and rolled 
out two barrels of canned fruits and vege- 
tables for the Zelienople Home. 


At Knox, where the Rev. Edwin Boyer 
is pastor, there was one of those famous 
chicken dinners at St. Paul’s recently, 
with 500 enjoying it. We wish some ad- 
vance information came out about some 
of these things, and a chance to try out 
varieties of cooking! This parish was host 
to the Ridgway District League. 


The St. Petersburg Parish, the Rev. 
Frank Miller pastor, reports renovations 
in both churches, a silk robe given the 
pastor. paraments purchased for use at 
Salem Church, donations of 250 quarts of 
canned goods to the Zelienople Home, and 
52 quarts of apple butter to the Passavant 
Memorial Homes at Rochester. 


First Church, Warren, the Rev. E. K. 
Rogers pastor, speaks of a rally dinner for 
young people, attended by sixty, with ad- 
dress by Pastor Donald L. Houser; also 
that Pastor Rogers was speaker at the 
Reformation Service held in St. Paul’s 
Church of the Augustana Synod. The 
Harvest Festival in this church sent “a 
truckload” of canned food and fresh food 
for the Home for the Aged at Erie. 


CALIFORNIA SUNBEAMS 
By John A. M. Ziegler, D.D. 


_ Tue annual get-together congregational 
meeting of Trinity Church, Long Beach, 
Dr. Daniel J. Snyder pastor, was ushered 
in with a turkey dinner with all the trim- 
mings. They underwrote the debt-can- 
celing budget for the coming year: they 
_always do. The guest speaker was Dr. J. 
George Dorn. 


St. John’s Church, Gardena, the Rev. G. 
Herbert Hillerman pastor, celebrated the 
fifteenth anniversary of their organization, 
October 25. One hundred fifteen persons 
enjoyed the appetizing dinner that was 
served by the ladies of the church, Drs. 
Poat and Yerian, former pastors, were 
present—also your correspondent, several 
times supply pastor. Pastor Hillerman is 
greatly encouraged; and he may well be. 
Following are some of the goals the con- 
gregation has set for 1940 as part of a 
“Five-year Program”: Meeting a budget 
of $1,849; each person to make at least six 
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that a “League of Covenanters” be formed 
who will covenant to read the Bible and 
pray daily; that at least five families sub- 
scribe to and read THe LuruHeraNn. This 
tells the story of an aggressive people, and 
a wide-awake pastor. 


Dr. George H. Hillerman is again preach- 
ing night and morning, hoping to be able 
to do so until January 1, when the pastor 
elect, Dr. H. A. Anspach, will take charge. 
Dr. Anspach is serving his second term as 
president of synod. He will be heartily 
welcomed to the Los Angeles area. 


Dr. J. George Dorn returned early in 
October from a four months’ trip to the 
Orient. He visited Palestine, Syria, Italy, 
Germany and England; contacting twenty- 
two officials. He enjoyed a military pass 
in Palestine, escorted by the Chief of Police 
of Jerusalem, Faiz Bey Idressi, and had 
his train convoyed out of Palestine through 
Trans-Jordania to Syria by eighteen sol- 
diers. He was guest in Samaria of Madam 
Sheriffa Abed, daughter of the President 
of Syria. His admission to the Holy Lahd 
was made possible through letters from 
Hon. Cordell Hull, Secretary of State, and 
the Chief of Police of Jerusalem, with 
whom he had corresponded before leaving 
home. He also contacted high officials of 
Germany in church and state. 

After repeated delays, Dr. Dorn was for- 
tunate in securing passage out of the war- 
torn countries. Since returning, he is being 
kept busy addressing congregations, pas- 
tors’ associations and civic organizations. 
His congregation is enjoying his discussion 
of the pulpit themes, reference to which 
Sunbeams made mention last month. 


Bible Conference 


The Intersynodical Bible Conference was 
held in Our Saviour’s Church, November 
5-12. The guest speaker was the Rev. H. G. 
Randolph, from the Lutheran Bible Insti- 
tute, Minneapolis, Minn. This is the sec- 
ond time Mr. Randolph has been the in- 
structor at the conference. He also ad- 
dressed the Intersynodical Lutheran Pas- 
tors’ Association, November 7, on the 
theme, “Lutheran Evangelism.” The fol- 
lowing week, Mr. Randolph held a like 
conference at Pasadena. 


Committee Meetings 

The Home Mission Committee and the 
Executive Committee of the California 
Synod met in the Y. M. C. A. building, 
Los Angeles, November 14. Owing to our 
official connection for a number of years 
with the Home for the Aged project, Drs. 
Weaver, Hoick and I were invited to sit 
in with the Executive Committee while 
they discussed the present status of the 
Home. Acting upon the authority vested 
in the committee by the synod, a special 
committee was appointed to report to the 
January meeting, whose duty is to pre- 
pare a comprehensive report, including a 
recommendation, to be presented to synod 
at its meeting next May in San Jose. 


Councilmen’s Conference 
The regional Conference of Councilmen 
was held in Bethany Church, Los Angeles, 
Tuesday night, November 14. Fifty-five 
councilmen and eight pastors were present. 
The general theme, “Men with a Mission,” 
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as planned by the Board of American Mis- 
sions, was ably presented by the regional 
representative of the Board. Preceded by 
a family lunch, served by the ladies of 
Bethany Church, a round-table was con- 
ducted by the Board’s representative, the 
Rev. L. H. Steinhoff. Mr. Steinhoff intro- 
duced himself by telling us that when Dr. 
Anspach was pastor in Messiah Church, 
Denver, he was a member of the church 
council, and our Mr. Bock, now a member 
of the church council at Long Beach, was 
treasurer of the congregation. 

I wish you all might have been present. 
Mr. Steinhoff told the story when he said 
that this was the best such conference he 
had attended. His leadership provoked 
question after question, and led to inter- 
esting discussions. In commenting on the 
obligations of councilmen, as set forth in 
the Order of Installation, it was evident 
that the hearts of the councilmen were 
deeply stirred. The discussion cannot but 
result in good to the congregations. 

These regional conferences for pastors 
and laymen, suggest the wisdom with 
which the United Lutheran Church is plan- 
ning to carry on a perpetual evangelistic 
campaign. We may be late in the field, 
but we are coming in with sane and work- 
able methods in these times of crying need. 


THE MOUNTAINEER 
By the Rev. A. B. Leamer 


THE Committee on Stewardship says in 
its letter to the pastors, church councils 
and congregations of the West Virginia 
Synod: “It is fitting that your attention 
be called to the program of the church, 
local and general, because it is only 
through us, the members of the Christian 
church, that the last commission of our 
Lord may be carried out. The word go 
signifies three ways by which we may give 
obedience to this order of the Master. 
First, we may go personally; second, we 
may go in our prayers; third, we may go 
in our offerings into all the world. If we 
do not go in person to the far fields of 
need, we can use all three methods at 
home—we can go personally; we can go 
in our prayers; we can go in our gifts. 
Not one of us can escape our responsibility 
and all of us will be held strictly account- 
able for our stewardship.” It is hoped that 
we shall regain our high place in the 
columns for benevolence offerings that we 
had some years ago. I believe that we 
stood about third among the synods. 


The congregation at Morgantown, of 
which the Rev. Roy Hashinger is pastor, 
held a service of thanksgiving October 15 
in appreciation of the ability given them 
to refinance their indebtedness on such 
terms as will make it possible for them to 
meet their payments easily and to do some 
necessary work on the church so as to 
make it more convenient to conduct the 
service. This congregation has an im- 
portant task both for the community and 
the young people of the church who are 
in attendance at the university. To do this 
there must be proper equipment and a 
program adequate to meet and satisfy the 
needs of those who are dependent upon 
us for guidance and care. 
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ALTOONA NOTES 
By the Rev. Paul Levi Foulk 


EVERYONE regrets the passing of Dr. 
Luther B. Wolf, so long associated with 
the great mission program of the Lutheran 
Church. I write of him because he was a 
native of Adams County, Pa., from which 
county have come so many men who have 
become prominent in the Lutheran min- 
istry. Just to name a few will make all of 
us Adams Countians feel proud: Dr. Jacob 
Clutz, the Hartman brothers, Dr. Gould 
Wickey, Dr. Earl S. Rudisill; the three 
Rudisill brothers, Benton, Jacob, and 
Stewart; Dr. H. D. Hoover; the list would 
be too large to print here. Maybe the in- 
fluence of Gettysburg College and Sem- 
inary has been part of the magnetic 
power to lead such men into the work 
of the Lord through the Christian min- 
istry. 

Earl Grey’s son once said of his father: 
“He lit many fires in cold rooms.” That is 
Christianity in one sentence. Christ, while 
on earth, was doing just this. Sorrow, 
lovelessness, poverty, ignorance, irreligion, 
leave many rooms as cold as winter. A 
cheering word, a friendly handclasp, a 
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thoughtful gift will help to light a fire in 
some cold heart. That was the spirit of 
Dr. Wolf, and that is the earnest desire 
and passion of every Christian soul 
whether he serve in the pulpit or in the 
pew. 


Sometime ago I found the Brotherhood 
of a local Lutheran church using this 
wording on a card they had each man 
sign: “Believing that men should take an 
active part in the work of our church, and 
in that of the United Lutheran Church, I 
therefore approve the object and purpose 
of the Brotherhood of the United Lutheran 
Church. I promise to attend as many 
meetings as possible, and to further the 
work of the Brotherhood to the best of 
my ability. With this in mind, I apply for 
membership in the Brotherhood of ce 
This particular Brotherhood has reached 
the one hundred mark in membership, and 
there is no month in the year when its 
meetings are not held. 


The Altoona District Luther League 
Thanksgiving Rally held in Christ Second 
Lutheran Church, the Rev. Clarence H. 
Hershey, pastor in charge, was a decided 
success. The Rev. R. Eugene Smith of 
Geeseytown, assisted in the installation 
service, and the Rev. Paul Levi Foulk 
preached the sermon. Eldon McCracken, 
a member of Trinity Church, is the new 
district president. Miss Margaret McFalls, 
for the past three years president, was 
presented with a beautiful traveling bag 
by the Leagues. Her success with the 
Luther Leagues of the Church has been 
such that she has endeared herself to 
youth, and she could not be forgotten in 
a service of thanksgiving. 


A large group of workers with children 
attended the Children of the Church Con- 
ference conducted by Miss Ella Engel of 
Philadelphia in Fourth Lutheran Church, 
the Rev. Raymond C. Shindler pastor, 
November 15. Mrs. Lewis Foltz of Stoys- 
town, is the secretary of this work in the 
Alleghany Conference. Mr. Paul E. Ulsh of 
Altoona, is the synodical treasurer, and 
Mrs. Shindler of Altoona, president of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Con- 
ference. Most of the congregations now 
have begun this new work among the 
children. 


With this letter, your writer ends his 
series of letters from Altoona. December 7 
our family moved to Hanover, Pa., where 
he became pastor of St. Paul’s congrega- 
tion, succeeding the late Dr. Oscar C. Dean, 
who died the latter part of May 1939. Dr. 
Dean for fifteen years was pastor of St. 
Paul’s and did a most wonderful work. 
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December 20, 1939 


Writing for THe LurHreaN has been a 
joy, and many have been the comments 
from a wide circle of readers. I have 
always tried to give local items, and yet 
not confine myself to them. Wherever I 
have met ministers and laymen of the 
church, I have endeavored to set forth 
some of their good works. 

After ten years at Trinity Church, it 
might be well to give a few facts, though 
I do it reluctantly, as I am the writer: 
Weddings, 84; funerals, 122; baptisms, 287; 
new members, 504; sermons, 1,051. The 
church debt was paid in full, many im- 
provements made and paid for despite the 
hard economic years. Communicant mem- 
bership increased nearly 20 per cent while 
the population of the Juniata community 
has decreased in the past ten years. A 
Brotherhood, children’s church and Lu- 
ther Leagues were organized; courtship 
courses were conducted; the catechetical 
school was reorganized; a Student Aid 
Fund was established, and church finance 
was unified to do away with twenty-one 
church and organization bank accounts, 
reducing them to one in the name of the 
church. 

Humbly I offer these words from the 
bulletin published for November 26, at 
which time the tenth anniversary was ob- 
served by the graceful presence of Dr. 
M. R. Hamsher, president of the Synod of 
Central Pennsylvania. The past ten years 


have been years of happiness in spite of . 


depression; the response of this people is 
a joy. I have tried to do honest work, and 
they have responded nobly. We have been 
together in joy and sorrow. The mem- 
ories occasioned by these years and ex- 
periences will be cherished mutually. And 
may the friendships we have so beauti- 
fully cultivated and maintained over one 
decade be made dearer and more mem- 
orable with the passing of the years. 


HONORED FOR SERVICES 


Dr. Charles Baum and Mr. Arthur King 
Memorialized in Middletown Church 


St. Perrer’s Cuurcu, Middletown, Pa., 
has recently received two valuable gifts 
in memory of two members who served 
faithfully in the congregation and in the 
general work of the Lutheran Church. 

Charles Baum, M.D., Ph.D., was mem- 
orialized on the first anniversary of his 
death, October 26, through a generous gift 
placed in the Improvement Fund of the 
congregation, establishing a pew in his 
memory, by his sisters and brother, the 
Misses Mary and Maria Baum of Middle- 
town and Frederick J. Baum, D.D., pastor 
of St. John’s Church, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

Dr. Baum, the son of William Miller 
Baum. D.D., pastor of St. Peter’s from 1848 
to 1852, and Maria Louisa Croll Baum, 
practiced medicine in Philadelphia for 
more than fifty years and, upon retire- 
ment, with his sisters made his home in 
Middletown, where he served as elder and 
president of the church council through 
several terms of office. He had been an 
active member of the Board of Foreign 
Missions and was a member of the Board 
of Publication of the General Synod and 
also of the United Lutheran Church for 
many years. He succeeded his father in 
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1902 as a member of the Board of Trus- 
_ tees of Gettysburg College and at the time 
of his death was chairman of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Board. 

Mr. Arthur King was memorialized No- 
vember 26 by the large Bible class that 
bears his name, through the presentation 
of a bronze tablet bearing the name of the 
church and the hours of service, placed 
at the tower entrance to the church. 

Mr. King was born at Harper’s Ferry 
in 1841. He engaged in the building of 
railroad cars, first in York, Pa., where he 
was an active member and Sunday school 
superintendent in St. Paul’s Lutheran 
Church, and then in Middletown as owner 
and operator of the Middletown Car Works. 
Identifying himself with St. Peter’s in 
1891, he organized the Men’s Bible Class 
and served as its teacher until his death 

in 1917. He served as elder and president 
_ of the church council for many years, and 
as a member of the Board of Publication 
and the Board of Church Extension in the 
former General Synod, and was one of the 
laymen who paved the way toward the 
merger resulting in the formation of the 
United Lutheran Church in 1918. He lso 
served as editor of the Sunday School 
Department of Lutheran Church Work and 
contributed the adult lesson comments for 
the Augsburg Teacher. 

The Bible Class organized by Mr. King 
has had a history of splendid service with 
an average attendance in 1938 of 113. Mr. 
King was succeeded by his son-in-law, 
Dr. D. P. Deatrick, the present teacher. 
Lewis C. Manges, D.D., pastor of Memo- 
rial Lutheran Church, Harrisburg, Pa., de- 
livered the address at the unveiling of the 
tablet, speaking from years of association 
with Mr. King in the work of the Lutheran 
Church. 


YOUNG LUTHERANS RALLY 
IN IOWA 


THE most extensive Rally of Young Peo- 
people of the United Lutheran Church 
ever attempted in northeastern Iowa as 
well as the first joint effort along this 
line involving the young people of the 
United Lutheran Church and those of the 
Norwegian Lutheran Church in this sec- 
tion took place at St. Paul’s Church, Post- 
ville, Sunday, November 5. Of the thirteen 
churches co-operating five were affiliated 
with the United Lutheran Church and 
eight with the Norwegian Lutheran 
Church. The five U. L. C. A. congregations 
are served by pastors of three different 
synods, namely, Iowa, Wartburg, and 
Illinois. 

The rally opened with a Vesper Service 
at three o’clock with the Rev. Armin G. 
Weng, Ph.D., of Chicago, president of the 
Illinois Synod of the United Lutheran 
Church and a commissioner of the National 
Lutheran Council, as the speaker. Dr. 
Weng held the attention of his 350 hearers 
with his masterful presentation of the 
assigned subject, “Our Lutheran Heritage.” 
He urged his audience to understand, ap- 
preciate and accept the challenge of that 
heritage. An added feature of the Vesper 
Service was a special arrangement of the 
“Battle Hymn of the Reformation,” 
Luther’s “A Mighty Fortress Is Our God,” 
sung by the sixty-five-voice combined 
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choirs of St. Paul’s congregation. The of- 
fering in its entirety, transmitted because 
of the various groups included through 
the National Lutheran Council, is a gift 
from those present to the Gossner Mission 
in India. 

A supper program at five-thirty, for 
which more than 250 crowded the church 
dining room, closed the rally. The high- 
light of this program was an inspirational 
address by Miss Carrie Anderson, in- 
structor in religion at Luther College, 
Decorah, Iowa, and a leader in the field 
of religious education in the Norwegian 
Lutheran Church, on the subject, “What 
It Means to Be a Lutheran.” The supper 
program included vocal and instrumental 
numbers, stunts by the various groups 
represented, and spirited group singing 
under the capable direction of the Rev. 
Maurice E. Lesher of Dubuque. 

The rally was such an outstanding suc- 
cess that plans are already under way for 
a similar venture on an even larger scale 
next year. It was sponsored by St. Paul’s 
Luther League. The Rev. Frederick R. 
Ludwig is the pastor of St. Paul’s congre- 
gation. F, R. Lupwic. 


OMAHA MEN PLAN BROTH- 
ERHOOD RECEPTION 


Entuusiasm was the keynote of a meet- 
ing which thirty-one leaders of the Ne- 
braska Lutheran Brotherhood held at Mid- 
land College, Fremont, recently to begin 
active work on plans for the twelfth bi- 
ennial convention of the National Lu- 
theran Brotherhood to be held at Omaha 
October 6-9, 1940. 

“We intend to sponsor a program which 
will make every Brotherhood man want 
to attend and, having attended, make him 
feel that he received lasting benefits,” Wil- 
liam M. Kedde and H. G. Gamerl, Omaha, 
Nebraska Brotherhood president and con- 
vention executive committee chairman, 
declared. 

The Nebraska Lutheran Brotherhood’s 
share of convention expenses will be $600, 
and will be defrayed by the sale of booster 
buttons at prices ranging from 25 cents up, 
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the contributor to set his own price. The 
Omaha Chamber of Commerce, enthu- 
siastic over the prospect of entertaining a 
large body of Lutheran leaders, is also 
donating a large sum for additional budget 
features. 

Some of the men attending the meeting 
at Fremont traveled more than 100 miles, 
although the session was purely an in- 
vitation affair. Every man expressed be- 
lief that the convention to be held in the 
nation’s “White Spot” will be the biggest 
and best in Brotherhood history. 

State President Kedde, who is traveling 
extensively already in the interests of the 
convention and an increased Brotherhood 
membership in Nebraska, reported at the 
meeting that the spirit among Lutheran 
men of the state was the best he had yet 
observed. Committees for the convention 
are almost complete. 
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ADDRESSED BY GOVERNOR 
COOPER 


WitH Governor Prentice Cooper of 
Tennessee as the principal speaker at the 
closing session of the seventeenth annual 
convention of the Brotherhood of the United 
Synod of North Carolina on the evening 
of November 21, laymen to the number of 
five hundred from every section of the 
state gathered for a full day meeting. 

The theme of the convention was, “All 
Men of the Church for the Whole Task of 
the Church.” Morning and afternoon ses- 
sions were held at Holy Trinity Church, 
Gastonia, N. C., of which the Rev. George 
S. Bowden is pastor. The final session, a 
banquet, was held in Memorial Hall. Mr. 
Bismarck Capps of Gastonia presided at 
the banquet. 

President Aubrey Mauney of Kings 
Mountain, head of the Brotherhood, pre- 
sided, and Robert Jackson of Gastonia 
conducted the devotions. G. D. Harmon 
welcomed the visitors to Gastonia and 
H. C. Miller of Mooresville responded. Ad- 
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dresses were delivered by James L. Fisher 
of Salisbury; the Rev. L. Boyd Hamm of 
Kings Mountain; R. F. Shelby of Gastonia; 
and Earl W. Bader of Bethlehem, Pa., 
executive secretary of the U. L. C. A. 
Brotherhood. 

In the afternoon devotions were con- 
ducted by M. L. Rhodes of Lincolnton, 
and fraternal greetings were brought from 
the Luther League by David Cooper; from 
the Women’s Missionary Society by Mrs. 
L. E. Blackwelder; and from the Synod of 
North Carolina by President J. L. Mor- 
gan, D.D. 

President Mauney brought a report of 
the convention of the American Federation 
of Lutheran Brotherhoods; President E. C. 
Cooper, Ph.D., of the Southern Lutheran 
Theological Seminary at Columbia, S. C., 
spoke on “Planting the Lutheran Church 
in North Carolina”; the Rev. Charles E. 
Fritz of Greensboro spoke on “The Vol- 
unteer Mission League”; and W. K. Mauney 
of Kings Mountain took as his subject, 
“Revitalize the Brotherhood Loan and Gift 
Fund.” 


“CHRISTIAN WORLD 
FELLOWSHIP” 


was the theme of the convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Cen- 
tral Conference of the United Synod of 
New York, and was presented at the de- 
votional periods in two phases: “Christian 
Fellowship,” by Mrs. Gustav Huf, and 
“Christian Unity,” by Sister Dorothy Goff. 

The eleventh annual convention of the 
Central Conference was held in St. Paul’s 
Church, Syracuse, N. Y., the Rev. Fred- 
erick Ellerman pastor, October 18. The 
convention was formally opened by the 
president, Miss Florence Friendburg, and 
was heartily welcomed by Mrs. Oscar 
Johnson, president of the local society. 
Dr. C. H. B. Lewis of the Parish and 
Church School Board; Dr. Paul C. White, 
secretary of the synod; and Mrs. Davis, 
representative for The Children of the 
Church, brought greetings and splendid 
information. 

The guest missionary, Miss Edna Engle, 
now on furlough, made, us feel anew the 
need of continued missionary effort in 
India among the Mohammedans. Mrs. 
EK. H. Boettger, vice-president of the syn- 
odical society, gave seed for thought from 
the recent convention held in Brooklyn. 
The conference society will support all the 
projects adopted at the synodical conven- 
tion. The department secretaries showed 
their work in a sketch, “Who’s Who and 
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What’s What.” The attendance of 163 
during the day was encouraging, as this 
is one of the small conferences of the 
synod. The convention dinner concluded 
the sessions. Mrs. Harold Hughes, pro- 
motional secretary of the Young Women’s 
Society, was toastmistress, and Miss Ruth 
Juram of Philadelphia, general promotional 
secretary, was guest speaker. 

The following officers were elected and 
installed: President, Mrs. J. H. Dudde, 
Liverpool, N. Y.; vice-president, Mrs. S. 
Chacona, Syracuse; recording secretary, 
Mrs. James Thauer, Binghamton; statis- 
tical secretary, Mrs. Karl Schmidt, New 
Hartford; treasurer, Mrs. Charles Hensel, 
Syracuse. STELLA G. Crpperty, Reporter. 


THE CCC IN CANADA 


NovemBer 8, in spite of unfavorable 
weather, an encouraging number of church 
councilmen and ministers met in Leduc, 
Alberta, Canada, about twenty-two miles 
south of Edmonton, where the Rev. E. 
Duesterhoeft is the pastor. The meeting 
was opened with devotions by the Rev. 
H. G. H. Klingbeil of Wetaskiwin, who 
took for his theme, “Seek ye first the king- 
dom of God.” It was followed by a paper 
read by the Rev. F. Rehn of New Sarepta 
on “You and Your Bible.” The Rev. R. P. 
Krisch of Edmonton led the discussion on 
the pamphlet, “Men with a Mission.” In 


closing the Rev. P. Hannemann read a 


paper on “The Invisible Church.” 

All subjects were discussed by ministers 
and councilmen alike. The meeting re- 
vealed that such meetings and discussions 
are a blessing and should be continued. 
A committee brought in a resolution that 


the Alberta Conference should be divided ~ 


into two districts for church councilmen’s 
meetings, the centers of meeting of which 
would be Onoway and Leduc. The idea 
was to give those farther north in the mis- 
sion fields the opportunity to attend. The 
resolution was adopted by the meeting. 
H. G. H. KiinGBeiu. 


PERSONAL 


Sister Edith Baden, deaconess in charge 
of the Inner Mission work in Reading and 
vicinity, Pennsylvania, has been relocated 
in Erie, Pa., and has been succeeded by 
Sister Clara Knoob. Hospital visitation 
will be one of her primary duties, but fam- 
ily welfare work and visitation and other 
kinds of Christian social service are the 
avenues through which she will make her 
quiet, gentle way into the hearts of the 
people of Reading and Berks County. 


AN impressive service marked the com- 
missioning of the Rev. Eugene Graebner 
November 24 at Emmanuel Church, New 
York City, as special missionary of the 
Atlantic District of the Missouri Synod. 
He has been assigned to the Brooklyn City 
Prison as full-time Protestant chaplain. 
This is the second appointment by the City 
of New York arranged and supervised by 
the Lutheran Welfare Council. 


The Rev. A. V. Hess, pastor of the Pleas- 
ant View-Mars Hill Parish of the Indiana 


- Church, Louisville, Ky., December 5. Mr. 
_ Hess is successor to the Rev. Alfred Belles 
in this pastorate, he having become pastor 
of Memorial Church, Louisville, of which 
the Rev. H. G. Schwegler was pastor. 


§) The Rev. Ivan Ross, who has been pas- 
; _ tor of St. Matthew’s Church, Paducah, Ky., 
since his graduation from the Chicago 
} Seminary in 1936, has accepted a call to 
become pastor of St. John’s Church, 
Napoleon, Ind. He was installed Decem- 

ber 10 by the president of the Indiana 
Synod, the Rev. H. E. Turney. This is a 

fine rural field—a splendid congregation 
and a splendidly equipped church building. 
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“AND IT CAME TO PASS” 


(Continued from page 11) 


- of “The Last Judgment.” He had hidden 
a lad up in a tree. The evangelist equipped 
the lad with a tin trumpet, and also con- 
fided to him the signal when he was to 
blow with all his might. The sermon was 
delivered most impressively, the audience 
hanging upon his every word. The climax 
was reached. The evangelist, in awe-in- 
spiring terms, said: “What if the hour were 
to come now? What if the trumpet were 
to sound now?” It was the signal. The 
trumpet did sound with mighty blast. 
Women fainted. Men ran from the church. 
Pandemonium reigned. At last, the little 
fellow was discovered up in the tree. The 
hoax was exposed, and a group of irate 
men went to the evangelist, who only 
_ smiled and said, “If a little boy with a tin 
trumpet could cause so much fear, what 

would you do if the Angel Gabriel would 

sound his mighty warning that the end was 
at hand?” 

Doubtless there are many who like to 
pass religious truth off as a sentiment. The 
Christmas story, however, has its roots in 
solid fact. Prophets of old gave expression 

~ to the message of God. Their words came 
to pass. The prophecy that Christ will come 
again remains to be fulfilled. It too will 
come to pass. Thomas Jefferson would 
close the story of Jesus with the words, 
“The stone was rolled before the tomb, and 
they departed.” But surely that is not to 
be the closing scene. When the unbeliev- 
ing world last looked on Christ, it “derided 
Him saying, ‘He saved others; let Him 
save Himself, if He be Christ, the Son of 
God.’” There was a contemptuous, un- 
believing “if” on the lips of the world then. 
Surely that is not to be the closing scene 
in the world’s vision of Christ. 
-. Something within us rebels against the 
- belief that such a life as that of Jesus 

Christ should close so ignominiously. 

Surely the great Father never would be 

satisfied that the unbelieving world’s last 

sight of His Son should be that of a per- 
secuted, insulted, broken victim, hanging 
helplessly on the gibbet! No, we rebel 
against that. There is at the heart of the 
universe a sense of righteousness. The day 
will come when the world will behold His 
_ glory and will know that the same Jesus 
Who was spat upon, scourged, and cru- 
 cified is very God of very God. “At the 
name of Jesus every knee shall bow, of 
things in heaven and things in earth, and 
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shall confess that Jesus Christ is Lord, 
to the glory of God the Father.” 

Thus at Christmas time in 1939 it is good 
to think upon that solid truth spoken by 
lips that never knew guile or deceit, “I 
shall come again.” 


RESOLUTIONS 
George H. Schnur, D.D. 


Whereas our heavenly Father has called into 
the Church Triumphant the soul of our beloved 
former pastor, G. H. Schnur, D.D., our hearts 
have been deeply moved thereby, and 

Whereas Dr. Schnur served Grace Church, 
Erie, Pa., faithfully for twenty years, during 
which time he unselfishly labored with sac-~ 
rifice to self, and to it he applied all the ability, 
intelligence and energy which he possessed, and 

Whereas in his death we have lost a sincere 
Christian pastor and a faithful worker for the 
Kingdom of God, therefore be it 

Resolved, that we revere the memory of one 
who fought the good fight, who finished his 
course and who. kept the faith, and be it 
further ; ; 

Resolved, that we share with his family in 
their bereavement and we tender to his dear 
ones our profound and heartfelt sympathy. They 
will find an inextinguishable source of con- 
solation in the thought that his name will live 
forever in the hearts of those who came within 
his presence and under his benign influence, 
and be it finally : 

Resolved, that these resolutions be read at 
a chief service of the congregation, that they 
be entered into the minutes of the congregation 
and that we send copies to the family of vr. 
Schnur and to Tue LUTHERAN. 

Grace EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN CHURCH 


Wm. E. Pfister, Sec. 
November 6, 1939. 


IN MEMORIAM 
The Rev. John B. Smith 


Whereas in the eternal Providence of Almighty 
God it has seemed good to call unto Himself 
our beloved and faithful friend, and for many 
years the pastor of St. Paul’s Church, Rochester, 
N. Y., be it resolved : 

That we, the church council of St. Paul's 
Church, bow in humble submission to His divine 


will and give most hearty thanks to God for 
his wise counsel and words of encouragement 
and cheer, and for the influence of his life in 
our midst as one who witnessed with us for 
the Master; 

That we acknowledge with gratitude to God 
the years of unselfish and untiring service he 
was permitted to render among us as pastor; 

_That we extend to his bereaved wife, his son, 
his brothers, and sisters, our deepest sympathy 
in this their hour of trial and, commending 
them to the Father of all mercies, we earnestly 
entreat for them His comforting spirit and sus- 
taining grace; 

That we send to the bereaved family a copy 
of these resolutions, as well as to Tue LuTHERAN, 
and that a copy of the same be spread upon 
our minutes. 

Tue CHurcH CounNciL, 
Sr. Pauu’s CuurcH, Rocuester, N. Y. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


Bieber, E. E., from Lemasters, Pa., to Riegels- 
ville, Pa. 

Hackenberg, D.D., Charles, from Lafayette, 
Ohio, to 1825 Glendale Ave., Toledo, Ohio. 
Heidenreich, W. C., from Wayne, Nebr., to 

Oshkosh, Nebr. 

Kulman, Ray E., from Main St., Ghent, N. Y., 
to 96 Market St., Saugerties, N. Y. 

Packer, Myrton A., from R. F. D. 4, Spring- 
field, Ohio, to Box 44, Lafayette, Ohio. 

Ross, Ivan, from 314 S. 27th St., Paducah, Ky., 
to Napoleon, Ind. 

Shaughnesy, J. E., from 1515 Evergreen Ave., 
Millvale, Pittsburgh, Pa., to 427 Second Ave., 
Tarentum, Pa. 

Swasko, Andrew, from 2141 Gunderson Ave., 
Berwyn, IL., to 2501 60th Court, Cicero, Il. 
Ter Vehn, H. C., from 404 E. Gambier ‘St., 
Mount Vernon, Ohio, to 14189 Hazelridge Ave., 
Detroit, Mich. 
Wertz, Lester A., from 111 W. Church St., 

Greeneville, Tenn., to Shenandoah, Va. 

Wharton, Paul C., from 4710 19th Ave., N. E 
Seattle, Wash., to East 827 Illinois Ave., 
Spokane, Wash. 

Yount, A. K., from R. D. 1, Churchville, Va., 
to Route 1, Mount Jackson, Va. 


SYNOD 


The one hundred eleventh annual convention 
of the Lutheran Synod of Virginia will be he'd 
at St. Mark’s Church, Roanoke, Va. J. L. 
Sieber, D.D., pastor, January 23-26, 1940. The 
opening session will be held at 7.00 P. M. 

Hugh J. Rhyne, Sec. 
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cA Merry Christmas to you! 
Merry with holy mirth; 
As happy a Christmas to you 
As can be on this earth: 
A consecrated Christmas, 
A Christmas full of rest; 
God give you, for your Christmas, 


Whate’er His love deems best. 
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